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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


UR suggestion as to the cause of the new revolution in 
Brazil appears to have been correct. According to the 
latest information, after the fall of the Monarchy, paper was 
largely over-issued, in order to support the speculative schemes 
which have followed the setting-free of labour by the emancipa- 
tion of slaves ; and the proportion of gold formerly deposited as 
a basis was either not increased, or, according to one account, 
was seized under a Treasury order. The consequent fall in 
exchange alarmed Congress, which accepted a Bill restricting 
the issue of paper; and it was to prevent the passing of this 
Bill that the President, who had also been provoked by an 
impeachment law, was induced to suspend the Constitution 
and declare himself Dictator. What has happened since has 
been studiously concealed; but it appears to be true that 
the great Southern Province of Rio Grande do Sul, which 
is full of Germans and Spaniards, has declared itself inde- 
pendent. It is reported also that Para in the North, a vast 
province much larger than France, and Bahia in the centre, 
with a million and a half of people, have followed the 
same course; and if this is true, Brazil is in process of de- 
composition ; but the latter rumours still require confirmation. 
We see no ground for the stories of a Restoration, though 
there exists a monarchical party so strong, that if it were 
joined by either the Army or Navy, it might seize the 
government. 





The usual banquet was given at the Guildhall on Novem- 
ber 9th, and Lord Salisbury made a speech principally about 
the position in Egypt, though he prefaced it by a eulogium 
of the warmest kind on the late Mr. W. H. Smith, to whom he 
attributed “undisputed and almost unparalleled influence 
among his colleagues, and in the Cabinet.” He also declared 
that the Government had not altered its policy in Ireland, and 
was not disposed to believe that a separate Legislature there 
“would be distinguished by peace and order, by an abstinence 
from blackthorn, or by freedom from the curse of eccle- 
Siastical domination.” As regards Egypt, her Majesty’s 
Government had found, not made, their position there. 
They had been asked by Europe to make sacrifices both 
of blood and treasure, in order to rescue the country from 
the evils which had overtaken her, and they had done so, 
and Would not waste those sacrifices by retiring before their 
Mission was accomplished. That mission was so to strengthen 
Ezypt that she could resist external attack and put down 





internal disturbances, and it could be accomplished only by a 
foreign Power, which must be England. No paper guarantees 
were of any use against barbarians. He believed that even if 
a Gladstonian Government succeeded the present one—which 
ought to apologise for being so long in dying—the people of 
this country would compel it to adhere to the accepted policy 
the promises of the Opposition on this head being misunder- 
stood by the Continent, owing to its ignorance of “the play 
of our electioneering forces.” The speech was followed by a 
sharp rise in Egyptian securities, and by a determination, it 
is said, in Paris to worry more than ever. 


The Austrian Emperor gn November 11th made a speech to 
the Delegations which created some excitement, the Viennese 
taking it to be of the most pessimist character. The Em- 
peror said that he had received peaceful assurances from all 
the Cabinets, and that he was in full harmony with his allies 
in the endeavour to maintain European peace; but that “the 
dangers besetting the political situation of Europe were not 
thereby removed, and the general armaments not brought to 
a standstill. He hoped, however, that the universal need of 
peace, recognised by all alike, would ultimately result in the 
attainment of the wished-for end.” His Majesty probably 
intended to make no sinister prophecy. His experience for- 
bids him to be sanguine, and he is obliged to ask his subjects 
for more money; but he sees only the dangers which we all 
see, the irritability of France, the restless disquiet of Russia, 
and the unsettled condition of Eastern Europe, where a spark 
may light a flame which will spread. The Emperor, it is 
said, in conversation with the Presidents of the Delega- 
tions, expressed the same qualified doubts, and was assured 
of their readiness to increase armaments, if only it could 
be done without disturbing the financial equilibrium. One 
can only wonder how long a situation can last in which 
Europe has so few of the advantages of peace, and none of the 
excitement of war, and the soldier, always professing friend- 
ship, is always buckling on more weapons. If the process does 
not stop, the nations will be borne down with the weight of 
their armour, which already breeds in them a nervousness 
fatal to real health. 


M. Paul Lafargue, the violent Socialist who while in prison 
stood for Lille, was elected on Sunday by a majority of 6,470 
votes, to 5,175 votes obtained by his Republican opponent, M. 
Depasse. On the following day, the Government still refusing 
to pardon M. Lafargue, a motion was made in the Chamber 
for his release during the Session, which was agreed to, only 
fifteen Deputies dissenting. He is a doctor, a disciple and 
son-in-law of Karl Marx, and is Communist in opinion, with 
a decided tendency towards the use of force. It is believed 
that his election, and the speeches he will deliver, will greatly 
strengthen the Conservative,and perhaps even the Monarchical, 
Party in France, where the majority of the peasantry still 
dread the Red Spectre, laid since the disasters of 1870, but 
now rearing his head again. That may be the case in some 
places, but we fancy that in France generally, the peasants 
are more conscious of their power at the balloting-booths 
than in 1852, and are aware that, as they fill up the Army, they 
can hold Paris down. M. Constans is never censured by the 
Chamber for any act of “ vigour.” 


As was expected, Mr. W. L. Jackson, Secretary to the 
Treasury, has been appointed Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. His re-election for Leeds will not be disputed, and 
on Wednesday he was enthusiastically received by his late 
constituents. He made, however, a very reserved speech, 


only endorsing Mr. Balfour’s promise of a Local Government 
Bill for Ireland, and hinting at the necessity for that difficult 
undertaking, a new Education Act for the same country. 
Mr. Jackson will be succeeded at the Treasury by Sir John 
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Gorst, a very clever man with an impatient mind, to whom the 
Cabinet appear to have confided what may be called the Labour 
Department. In a speech on Tuesday, delivered at Halifax, he 
appears disposed to provide for old age by compelling every 
man to contribute a shilling a week, say from twenty to thirty, 
to purchase an annuity of eight shillings a week at sixty- 
five. He would even go the length of forbidding marriage 
to any young man who did not comply with this stipula- 
tion,—a proposal which he can hardly have thought ont, 
and which will never become law. He would also be inclined 
to compel subscription to the sick fund of some voluntary 
Society supervised by the State. Altogether, Sir J. Gorst is 
desirous of meeting old age, sickness, and death through a 
careful application of the principle of insurance, helped 
moderately and supervised closely by the State. We wish him 


- good fortune with the idea, but suspect he underrates the 


great obstacle, the difficulty an optimist race has in even 
imagining very distant trouble. It can foresee sickness, 
and even death, because they may happen to-morrow; but it 
cannot foresee old age. 





The result of the contest at Cork between the Parnellites 
and the Anti-Parnellites was not known till the afternoon of 
last Saturday, but turned out as every one had expected. The 
priests carried the Anti-Parnellite candidate, Mr. Flavin, by a 
majority of 1,512,—Mr. Flavin polling 3,669 votes, and Mr. John 
Redmond, who stood in Mr. Parnell’s place, only 2,157; and 
Captain Sarsfield (the Protestant Unionist) polling only 1,161. 
If all the Unionists had supported Mr. Redmond (which they 
could not have done except by a gross abandonment of their 
principles for the sake of weakening their strongest opponent), 
Mr. Flavin would still have been returned by a majority of 
351. The total poll was a very light one,—only 6,987, whereas 
at the last contest (1885) it was 8,138, on a considerably smaller 
register. It seems that there must have been a number of 
Unionists who were not inclined to show themselves as 
Unionists, a good many Parnellites who were afraid of being 
known as opposed to the priests, and even not a few Anti- 
Parnellites who had not the courage to let themselves be 
pointed at by the mob as opposed to the late Mr. Parnell. 





The oratory after the election was very violent, especially 
on the Parnellite side. Mr. Pierce Mahoney prophesied that 
the result of the defeat would be, that Mr. Gladstone’s next 
Home-rule Bill would either be an insult to Ireland which 
Ireland would reject, or else Home-rule for only three-fourths 
of Ireland, Ulster being excluded from it. He also said that 
the election was a disgrace that Ireland could never wipe away, 
and that there were ten thousand men in the City of Cork, 
and throughout the length and breadth of Ireland, “ who would 
never follow that contemptible crew or their horsewhipped 
leader.” But if Mr. Parnell’s party has dwindled down to 
ten thousand “throughout the length and breadth of Ireland,” 
it is indeed a nullity. 





The most important Unionist speeches delivered for a long 
time were those of the Duke of Argyll and Lord Hartington, 
at the Manchester Conference on Tuesday. The Duke devoted 
himself to anticipating the form which must be taken by 
Mr. Gladstone’s next proposal for Irish Home-rule, though he 
held that it would not be announced till after the General 
Election. He showed that Mr. Gladstone had committed 
himself to giving a much larger measure of self-government 
next time, and that in all probability the Irish Parliament 
would have complete command of its own tariff; that very 
inflated language had been and would be used as to the inde- 
pendent nationality of Ireland, but that no coherent principle 
would be adopted, and that Ireland could not be spared the 
humiliation of a garrison by an army which, though it would be 
British, Mr. Gladstone always calls an army of “ foreigners ;” 
that the next proposal would give the Irish Legislature all the 
powers not expressly denied it, instead of reserving all to the 
Supreme Legislature that are not specially given; that no 
constitutional principle of division could be clearly laid down 
between Irish and Imperial affairs, and that no Supreme Court 
would be established for settling disputes between the two 
Legislatures ; that Irish delegates would be sent to the Supreme 
Legislature, but that Great Britain would be shut out from 
any interference with Irish affairs; that Ireland would be 
allowed to refuse supplies for Imperial wars; that the pro- 
tection of the life, liberty, and property of Irishmen would be 





dealt with as merely “Irish affairs,” of no moment to the 
people of Great Britain ; and that no condition would be made 
for any Irish plebiscite or referendum to endorse the accept- 
ance of the new Constitution by the Irish Members of 
Parliament. 


Lord Hartington pointed out that the revolt against Mr. 
Parnell had not been of Irish growth, and that the priestly party 
had not initiated it, till they saw that without the help of an 
English party they could donothing effective. If once Home. 
rule were given, there was no guarantee at all that the priests 
would not use all their power to thwart England in the future 
as they had done in the past. And then he passed on to dis. 
cuss the personal infinence of Mr. Gladstone, which he admitted 
to be enormous, while he denied that Mr. Gladstone ought to 
be treated as the real leader on any other subject than Ireland. 
He had never really interested himself in the other measures 
pressed by the Gladstonian Party, and not only had never 
interested himself in them, but could not by any possibility 
carry them, unless he postponed indefinitely his own Irish 
policy, which he was never tired of describing as taking the 
front place in the list of measures, and which both he and Mr. 
Morley are pledged to keep in the front. Now, as both Irish 
Peers and Irish Members of the Commons would be disestab- 
lished by the success of any Home-rule Bill, Parliament must 
be dissolved at once on the passing of any such Bill; so that 
the next Parliament could certainly not enter on the long 
revolutionary programme to which the Newcastle Conference 
pledged Mr. Gladstone and his party. 


Lord Hartington then took up the threat to abolish the 
House of Peers if it should insist on an appeal to the people 
concerning the Home-rule Bill carried,—if ever it came to be 
carried,—by the House of Commons. He pointed out the very 
great danger of making the momentary will of the people the 
only power in the Constitution, so that on all matters of 
Colonial and Foreign policy there would be no buffer between 
a popular impulse, perhaps excited by some purely domestic 
incident, and an abrupt revolution in our relations with our 
Colonies and the rest of the world. If a single Chamber 
which reflects every ripple of popular opinion is to be the 
only spring of popular government, “then all the pains which 
have been bestowed by the statesmen who have founded the 
European Republics in France and Switzerland, who have 
endeavoured to devise some check between the sudden and 
hasty and ill-considered expression of popular will, and 
its final execution, have been thrown away.” The final and 
deliberate will of the people must, under a democracy, be 
accepted; but the temporary and momentary impulse of the 
people ought not to be at once assumed to be their final and 
deliberate will; and yet the House of Lords was menaced for 
allowing an appeal from one to the other, such as all careful 
democratic constitutions, whether in Europe or America, 
would justify. A more statesmanlike speech than Lord 
Hartington’s at Manchester has not been delivered in our 
generation. 


The Italian Premier, Marquis Rudini, delivered a speech 
at Milan on November 9th, in which he was studiously con- 
ciliatory to all Powers and parties. He was certain that the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance would “develop the policy of 
prudent watchfulness,” which was Italy’s proper réle; but, at 
the same time, Queen Victoria’s reception of the Prince of 
Naples had inspired Italy with gratitude, while towards France 
his country always acted in a manner to dispel suspicions 
and doubts. As regards the Papacy, Italy would not tamper 
“with the immoveable statutory law of guarantees;” and as 
regards Africa, she would restrict her outlay, and make 
friends with the Negus of Abyssinia. The Marquis, in fact, 
though he refuses to reduce armaments, was entirely pacific, 
declaring that his one grand object, failing in which he will 
resign, is to restore the financial equilibrium without new 
taxes. He had already, he said, effected a saving of £2,500,000 
by economies, and in 1892-93 the retrenchment would amount 
to £4,100,000, when there would be a surplus of £360,000. 
The speech is a little too full of universal good-will, and it is 
by no means certain that the Chamber will consent to the 
savings; but still, it is pretty clear that the Government 
is alarmed by the financial position, and will do the best it 
can. Its first difficulty is the craving of the electors for local 
railways, expenditure on public works, and assistance to 
Municipalities which have over-spent themselves. 
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The London School Board elections come off on the 26th | 


inst., and we are rather anxious as to their result. On the 
one hand, the mere cry for economy is both dangerous in 
itself as regards the quality of the education given, and too 
likely to result in needlessly enlarged expenditure,—certainly 
much of the waste on building has been due to accepting the 
lowest tenders of contractors who did not give good work. 
On the other hand, we have no belief that experienced 
administrators like Sir Richard Temple and Mr. Diggle, who 
support the economical party more or less, will really 
countenance a policy of mean and narrow economy. What 
the electors ought to aim at is electing men who wish to make | 


the London education thoroughly efficient and good, but who | were drawn to shore over a hawser. 





and weak buildings was most unusual. A large portion of the 
roof of Ludgate Hill Station was, for example, blown away and 
carried bodily tosome distance. On the coasts the wind had its 
own way, and they were strewn with wrecks. In one instance, 
which excited unusual interest, the ‘Benvenue,’ 2,033 tons, 
drifted on shore at Sandgate, and for sixteen hours her crew re- 
mained in the rigging waiting for the assistance it was impossi- 


| ble tosend. They were at last rescued by the Sandgate lifeboat, 


with a scratch crew of fishermen. At St. Leonards, also, a 
Bremen barque of 1,000 tons went ashore, and her crew were 
only saved by persevering efforts to throw rockets attached to a 
line over her. After twelve failures, one succeeded, and the crew 
In another case, off Port- 


see the great danger of so piling up the rates as to cause slade, near Brighton, a schooner laden with slate broke up too 


disquiet and reaction in the minds of the ratepayers. 


We | qusekihy for the lifeboats to reach her, and though three men 


hold that several of the so-called economical party are not'| saved themselves by swimming, the Captain, his son, and a 
really opposed to securing a good education; and, on the seaman were drowned. Communication with the Continent 
other hand, that others of that party are quite ignorant of | was almost suspended for twenty-four hours, the packets 
the conditions of the case, and likely to vote for a policy | | being unable to run, and the telegraphs and telephones to 


which would make the London Board schools far less efficient 
than the better Voluntary schools. For example, the cry 
about pianos has been raised in complete ignorance that the 
best Voluntary schools always have pianos and harmoniums for 
the use of the master or mistress in directing the singing, 
marching, &c., of the children, though not, of course, for the 
children’s use, and that a piano or harmonium for that pur- 
pose is really-all but essential to an efficient school. 


The really great expense of the London Board ‘schools is 
in the higher salaries cf the teachers in London—salaries 
higher than any obtained by the teachers in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, and Leeds. For instance, where the rates in Man- 
chester pay £1 11s. 14d. per child for the salaries of teachers, 
and in Birmingham #1 13s. 5d., and in Liverpool £1 15s. 53d., 
and in Leeds £1 15s. 63d., the rates in London pay £2 7s. 83d. 
per child, and that without apparently securing a better 
class of teachers than the great provincial towns. Indeed, 
the great provincial towns often seem to beat London in the 
quality of their teaching. We suspect with Mr. Diggle that 
the plan of governing through departmental committees is by 
no means a successful one, and that we might get a better 
education at a less cost by substituting another and more 
efficient plan. But we hope men-will be elected whose jirst 
aim is the efficiency of the schools, and whose second aim 
only is economical management. 


During the hearing of the ‘Sayward’ case on Tuesday, in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it was announced that 
the British and American Governments had agreed to refer 
the question as to their rights in the Behring Sea to arbitra- 
tion. The arbitrating authority is not mentioned, nor are the 
terms of reference given, as under the Constitution of the 
United States the consent of the Senate has still to be 
obtained. It is useless, therefore, as yet to give any opinion 
on the merits of this Arrangement. Asa rule, an arbitration 
in which England is concerned means a verdict against her, 
sometimes, we fear, procured by very doubtful means; but this 
one may conceivably set an encouraging precedent. We could 
wish, however, that pecuniary interests were not so heavily 
involved. 


Mr. Goldwin Smith has been delivering a lecture in which 
he accuses the present British Government of Jingoism in 
resisting a closer connection between Canada and the United 
States. He desires that connection, and warns the Canadians 
that if they delay too long, the United States may resort to 
annexation. We agree with Mr. Goldwin Smith as to the 
advantage to both sides involved in Free-trade between the 
Union and Canada, and do not share the usual fear of its 
political results. North and South had perfect Free-trade 
before the war, as also has Ireland with Great Britain; and it 
is perfectly possible for a seller and buyer to be at daggers- 
drawn. But forcible annexation is a bugbear. The statesmen 
of the Union do not want to buy an unwilling Canada at the 
cost of a great war. An English landlord might as well buy 
an Irish estate just to increase his acreage. 


A terrible gale visited the island on Tuesday morning, and 
continued at intervals till Wednesday night. The barometer in 
London fell to 28°6 in., which is nearly, though not quite, un- 
precedented, and the damage done to hoardings, chimneys, 








work. 


African settlers seem to recognise the advantage of a 
scientific medical training in fitting their clergy for their 
clerical duties. The newly elected Bishop of Blémfontein is 
the Rev. John Hale Hicks, a London University M.D., and 
also a Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. He took 
his degree of M.D. in 1864, and since then has taken high 
scientific honours at Cambridge, having graduated as the 
Senior in the Natural Science Tripos in 1870. To have 
obtained as their Bishop a physician of distinction, and 
one deeply versed in the natural sciences, as well as a theo- 
logian, will be regarded by the clergy of the African dioceses 
as no slight good fortune, if Dr. Hicks is anything like as well 
fitted to govern and inspirit men as he is to heal the sick and 
avail himself of the natural resources of his African diocese. 
There is every year, we think, more tendency to prefer as 
ecclesiastics men who know a good deal ontside theology. But 
we hope that the lay studies which are gaining in weight may 
not be allowed to push the theological studies to the wall. 


A correspondent of the St. James's Gazette of Thursday 
says that the drinking of salt-water is a perfect cure for sea- 
sickness, though it makes the drinker very miserable for 
a few minutes after he takes the cure. The sailor who 
recommended it to the sufferer in question, accounted for it 
by saying that the stomach on board ship is in a very sensi- 
tive state, and that the salt-water pickles it, so that it gets 
hardened to conditions which had previously revolted it. If 
that were the explanation, it must be a very rapid and 
miraculous kind of pickling process that is effected by a pint 
of salt-water, not, in all probability, long retained. But 
whatever the rationale of the supposed “sailor’s remedy” 
may be, any quick remedy for so frightful a distress is worth 
trying; and the assertion of the sailors is said to be that it 
never fails. 


Sir Lyon Playfair on Thursday gave an excellent speech, or 
rather lecture, to his constituents in South Leeds, on the condi- 
tions of labour. He thinks workmen overrate the average profit 
on capital employed in industry, which is nowhere very high, 
and underrate the profit which may be obtained by extra skill, 
care, and industry. It is to the latter they must look for the 
reduction of hours. Wherever they were present, he was in 
favour of an eight-hours day; but the State could not 
make the system universal, because in so doing it must 
accept responsibility for the success or failure of its Acts. 
He was strongly opposed to any legislation which would 
prevent the good workman from doing his best, because 
it was on his struggle towards an ever-improving ideal that 
progress mainly depended. That argument will not, we 
fear, weigh as it should, workmen almost universally dis- 
regarding the future; but the other, about the necessity of 
a higher kind of labour, will. The artisan aristocracy can 
and will consent to that bargain, but the half-skilled and the 
unskilled dread a demand for intense, and above all for con- 
scientious, labour. It exasperates them, and they want the 
State to make their work not only short but easy. The State 
can do it, but only at the cost of a heavy reduction in wages. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CORK ELECTION. 

5 gee Cork election should be very instructive for all 

parties in both Ireland and England. It has settled 
various disputable questions, and settled them almost 
beyond doubt. In the first place, it has shown that a most 
fiercely contested election in Ireland, where the most 
furious language is used, and where there are a sufficient 
number of electors, even amongst the minorities, to shelter 
each other and give what one would suppose to be a 
sense of mutual safety to the members of the minority, 
instead of producing a very heavy poll, has produced an 
exceptionally light one. Not one of the three parties 
polled anything like the number of votes that might have 
been expected from them, as compared with the election 


- of 1885, the last contest. In that election, the Home-rule 


Party was undivided, and polled nearly 6,700 votes, Mr. 
Parnell himself having received 6,682. On Friday week, the 
Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites polled together only 5,826 
votes, or some 900 votes fewer than the united party in 1885, 
although the register was considerably higher. Indeed, 
there were on the register 10,267 electors, while the total 
poll of all three candidates was only 6,987, or 1,151 fewer 


' than the total poll of 1885, when the register contained 


much fewer electors. We argue from this, that in Ireland 
the effect of political passion in an election is, instead of 
bringing a great many more voters to the poll, as it does in 
England, to bring a good many fewer. There is more fear 
on all sides, and a greater desire not to provoke hostility. In 
the present case, we believe that this has diminished the 
poll not only of the Conservative, Captain Sarsfield, but of 
both the sections of Home-rulers. A good many Catholics 
who would otherwise have voted for Mr. Redmond, stayed 
away to avoid exciting the anger of the priests. Not a few 
Anti-Parnellites must have stayed away to avoid provoking 
the anger of the Parnellite roughs,—indeed, the Pall Mall 
Gazette states that in one case at least, an elector who had 
just promised his vote to the priests for Mr. Flavin, actually 
declared himself an illiterate and gave it to Mr. Red- 
mond, fearing apparently the wrath of the Parnellites if he 
did not vote, and vote publicly, for Mr. Redmond, more than 
he feared the wrath of the priests for a publicly broken pro- 
mise. And the Conservative polled only 1,161 votes on Fri- 
day week, as against 1,456 given to the Conservative in 1885. 
We believe, then, that in Ireland, the higher the passion 
rises, the higher rises the mutual fear also, and the larger 
is the number of abstaining voters. And this is so, even 
while the steady protection of a police that acts with perfect 
impartiality is secured to all parties alike. 

The next fact which becomes perfectly clear from the 
Cork election is, that Mr. Parnell was not in the least 
justified in his rash challenge to Mr. Maurice Healy to 
abide by the decision of the Cork electors, and was very 
prudent in backing out of that promise on further con- 
sideration. Even in Cork, and even in Cork at a moment 
when the death of Mr. Parnell is fresh in the memories of 
all his partisans, and is exciting them to almost un- 
paralleled enthusiasm, the Parnellites have been beaten by 
a majority of considerably more than three to two by the 
party of the Bishops and the priests. In other words, 
there is hardly a constituency in Ireland, unless it be one 
or two of the Dublin divisions, in which the Parnellites 
have any chance of carrying their candidate. The Clerical 
Party is supreme, and it is probable that, with the 
help of Ulster, even the Unionists will carry more seats 
in Ireland at the General Election than the Parnellites. 
The anti-sacerdotal party has strength enough to excite a 
good deal of disturbance in Ireland, to make a good many 
voters tremble, and indeed have good cause for trembling, 
but it has not strength enough to send any body of repre- 
sentatives worth mention to Parliament. The priests, on 
the whole, excite both more loyalty and more fear. They 
command a great deal more confidence, and they inspire, 
on the whole, a good deal more dread. They have not 
only a larger mob behind them, but more real spiritual 
influence too. In the third place, it is clear that, except 
in Ulster, the minority opposed to Home-rule is very weak, 
even where it is strongest. We all know that Cork juries 
will find men guilty of intimidation and outrage though 
committed on the popular side, where hardly any other juries 
out of Ulster venture to find a verdict against those who 
commit these outrages; and yet even in Cork, the Con- 





servative Party is practically impotent at the poll. The 
Irish Conservatives will never send any appreciable quota. 
of representatives to any Parliament, Irish or English. 


Now, these facts being made conspicuously evident from 
the Cork election, what is the inevitable inference except 
that Ireland is not in a condition in which we could, with 
any justice to the Irish minority,—let alone the British 
people,—permit Ireland to have a separate Legislature and 
Administration of herown? We make no complaint of 
the Irish people for trusting their priests more than they 
trust any one else. Through many generations when 
English government was all misgovernment, the Irish 
priests stood by their people in all their miseries, in times 
of persecution, in times of famine, in times of veiled 
rebellion. No wonder the people stand by their priests. We, 
at least, do not reproach them on that head, or think 
the less of their political sagacity. But none the less it seems 
to us utterly no nage to the plain principles of justice to 
put the minority who do not expect anything but evil 
and resentment from the triumph of the priestly party, 
under their heel. Very possibly the fears of the Pro- 
testants on the score of their religion, may be greatly 
exaggerated. We, for our parts, are not inclined to think 
that any great religious persecution would follow the 
triumph of the priestly party in Ireland, though there may 
reasonably be two opinions on that point. But it is not 
religious persecution which is most to be feared. What is 
most to be feared is, that the priests will in future, as they 
have during the past ten years, take the side of one class, 
even when that class is exercising the most unprincipled pres- 
sure over the rights of their neighbours, and will excuse all 
the political intimidation which it exercises, while they 
take no thought at all for the minority whose sympathies are 
known to be less with the populace than with the wealth and 
ambition of the middle and higher class. "We have had the 
most convincing experience during the last ten years, that 
all the power of Rome has been as nothing to restrain the 
priests from sheltering the authors of the most illegal and 
uncharitable, and often the most cruel and dastardly acts, 
when these proceeded from the peasantry, and were under- 
stood to be performed in the interest of the poor tenant- 
farmer, and against the interest of the landlord or the 
“foreigners,” as the sympathisers with British rule are. 
generally regarded. Mr. Gladstone, as we have often in- 
sisted, obtained household suffrage for Ireland without any 
qualifying minority representation, by earnestly assuring: 
the House of Commons that, though the Irish minority might 
not be adequately represented in any Irish contingent sent 
to the House of Commons, it would be virtually represented 
by the great majority of the British representatives. That 
we regard as a guarantee to the Irish minority that they 
should not be deprived of the protection of the great 
majority of British representatives in relation to legislation 
on Irish affairs and the administration of those affairs. 
Now itis coolly proposed that we should hand over the Irish 
minority bound hand and foot to a party who, whether they 
are disposed to persecute in religious matters or not,—we 
believe that they would not be so disposed,---would still 
have full power to do exactly as they pleased, not only in 
these matters, but on questions of class legislation, where 
we all know that the priests would use their mighty 
influence without the least scruple, as they have used it 
during the last ten years, in spite of all the pressure which 
Rome could apply to prevent its being unjustly used. 
For that danger,—it is something more than a danger,— 
there is no remedy that would be in any way consistent 
with giving to Ireland a national Parliament, and a 
national Administration depending on the confidence of 
that Parliament. We hold, therefore, that, quite apart 
from any consideration for the safety of the United King- 
dom, we are bound in honour not to give up this island 
of many threats and many shrinkings, and many terrors, 
to the rule of a single class which has abundantly proved 
itself quite unequal to holding the scales of Justice even, 
in firm and impartial hands. Ireland left to herself would 
be the prey of prejudice, and at the mercy of a violent 
class of political bullies. 





LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDHALL. 
: eo sentences upon Egypt which formed the principal 
portion of Lord Salisbury’s speech at the Guildhall on 
November 9th, are open to the criticism that they were @ 
trifle too energetic; but circumstances had made energetic 
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utterance almost indispensable. It might have been ex- 
pedient to add a few words expressing deep regret that 
any part of the inevitable policy of this country should 
rouse the susceptibilities of a nation with which all parties 
in England desire to live on terms of cordial amity ; but 
to expect such unusual courtesy from the Foreign Secre- 
tary was asking almost too much of human nature. The 
British Foreign Office is not only thwarted in Egypt by a 
Power which calls itself friendly, but it is worried, loaded 
with captious controversies, forbidden to make reforms 
which do not affect the Power forbidding, and treated 
altogether as a man suspected of “ lurking ” is treated by a 
serjeant of police. Foreign Secretaries are human, and it is 
quite possible that Lord Salisbury, while incessantly smart- 
ing from their stings, could not bring himself to speak of the 
mosquitoes with the extra suavity which the exigencies of 
diplomacy sometimes make wise. However that may be, 
it is clear that a certain firmness of speech had become 
imperative. Mr. Morley’s recent imprudent utterance, 
though subsequently retracted or hedged in with reserves, 
had created an impression in Paris, in Constanti- 
nople, and in Egypt itself, that the British occupa- 
tion would soon terminate, that Mr. Gladstone would 
insist on evacuating the country at once, and that 
every arrangement now in force would be speedily 
upset. The impression was, of course, most disastrous in 
its effects. In Paris, the French Government grew so elated 
that M. Ribot publicly hinted at a scheme for the “ neu- 
tralisation”” of Egypt which he can never have thought 
out inasmuch as it must involve, as a condition precedent, 
the subjugation of Turkey, whose Sultan as Khalif can 
never voluntarily give up his claim to be legal Sovereign 
in the richest of Arab possessions. That would be handing 
over his sceptre to his deadly Arab foes. Yet neutralisa- 
tion without independence is not only impracticable, but 
very nearly unthinkable. In Constantinople, the Sultan, as 
yet unaware of M. Ribot’s ideas, began to think that Egypt 
might some day fall to him again, and to dream dreams of 
palaces in Cairo, and bags of gold received from Alexandria, 
to be expended at his own sole discretion. In Egypt, the 
French colony grew excited, and eagerly discoursed to 
Egyptians of coming changes ; while the English officials, 
in deep despondency, began to feel that they were throwing 
away their lives on a philanthropic undertaking foredoomed 
to failure through the caprice of the very people who 
employed them. Lord Salisbury felt that the time had 
come to speak out, and he spoke out. Premising that the 
Unionist Government was not yet dead, and that, like 
Charles II., it ought to apologise for being so long 
a-dying, he expressed his belief that even if the Gladstone 
Government came into power, the British people would 
not relinquish the work it had undertaken in the Nile 
Valley. The object of this country in Egypt was to stay 
until that country was strong enough to defy external 
attack, and to put down internal disturbance ; and till that 
object was attained, she would, Lord Salisbury said, remain. 
It was certainly not attained now. Much had been done, 
but the external dangers were still great, the internal 
difficulties still pressing, and till the goal had been reached, 
“it must be the force of another Power that would keep 
Egypt from slipping back into a condition exposed to the 
attacks of barbarians without and intriguers within, and 
that Power must be England.” 

That is plain speaking, and it instantly sent up all 
Egyptian securities, for such words uttered by a Premier, 
when they are true at least, tend to bind his people; and 
all who understand Egypt know that they are true. Nothing 
that we have planted in Egypt has had full time to grow, 
and within twelve months of our departure all our reforms, 
including the solvency of the Treasury and regular col- 
lection and expenditure of the revenue, would have been 
swept away. The Treasury would again be plundered by 
every one with access to it ; the Army would again be left for 
months at a time unpaid ; forced labour would be reimposed 
under some other designation ; the peasantry would again 
be given up to the landholders and Pashas to be taxed to 
_ their very skins. No force would remain in the count 
sufficient to arrest the Mahdi movement, which is the Ara 
movement, and with which two Egyptians in three rather 
sympathise than not. Not only would the old misery 
reappear in an exaggerated form, but the old political 
danger; and Europe would again be compelled either to 
employ some Power as its agent, as it employed England, 
with the old result, the bitter jealousy either of England 


or of France, or to suffer the Ottomans to garrison the 
country and re-establish their supremacy. The Ottomans 
probably could perform the duty of defence, and cer- 
tainly would be delighted to perform it; but they would 
demand, or at all events exact, their price. They would 
suck the life-blood of Egypt, reducing its people once more 
to virtual slavery, and probably provoking either an insur- 
rection like that of Mahommed Ali, or the great Arabian 
rising which it is even now so difficult to stave off. These 
are not prophecies, but simple statements of fact. Egypt 
is a great prize right under the feet of the “barbarians,” 
and they can and will take it, unless we plant a Power 
there which must be either English, French, or Otto- 
man. As Lord Salisbury observed, no paper guarantee 
is of the smallest value, for it would not bind the 
Soudanese, who, moreover, would not pay the slightest 
attention to a neutralisation they could not even under- 
stand. Why should they care about arrangements 
made only for European convenience, or hesitate to 
advance on Cairo, unless they know that an adequate and 
superior force is on the spot ready to drive them back ? 
We may ultimately create such a force, half Egyptian and 
half Negro, in the Delta itself; but if it is not to be 
demoralised by incessant intrigue, it must for a generation 
be officered by Europeans, paid by Europeans, and only 
employed when a European General has given his consent. 
A native Government, until the nature of Turkish and 
Egyptian Pashas is radically changed, could not keep 
such an army; and the final result, if it is prematurely 
left to itself, will be the reoccupation of Egypt merely 
to preserve it from barbarian invaders. These diffi- 
culties will be perceptible, if not to English electors, at 
least to British statesmen of either side, and fully justify 
Lord Salisbury’s belief that the country will not allow its 
foreign policy to be altered, or give up the finest piece of 
work which statesmen in this generation have set their 
hands todo. Why should it? The only reason would be 
fear of the jealousy of France, and it has yet to be proved 
whether that jealousy is shared by the people who hate the 
notion of employing conscripts on transmarine duty, and 
whether it is impossible to compensate France for 
the loss of a “position” in Egypt which is to a large 
extent imaginary. It is not the Unionist interest to say 
so, but the enemies of England who are calculating that 
under a Gladstone Government all their demands would be 
satisfied at once, mistake not only, as Lord Salisbury says, 
the “play of our electioneering forces,” but the temper of 
a people which, in Scotland especially, retains many of its 
old Imperial instincts. To give up the Nile, except to 
native and trustworthy hands, is to give up Eastern Africa ; 
and we shall believe in the approval of a plébiscite when we 
see it, but not before. 

There were only two other points in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech which require notice. One was the rapture of 
applause with which his allusion to ecclesiastical dominance 
in Ireland was received, the cheering making one sentence 
actually inaudible; and the other was his admission that 
even if England stood alone in repudiating Protection, 
she would probably adhere to Free-trade. The Premier 
did not defend Free-trade. He felt too tenderly, per- 
haps, for that faithful remnant of the old Tory Party 
which, while accepting Free-trade for this country, cannot 
but feel a certain delight in seeing nation after nation and 
Colony after Colony voluntarily replacing itself in anti- 
quated fetters. Lord Salisbury may even share that 
pleasure himself, as a matter of pure sentiment, though 
we do not know that he does; but, like Lord Beaconsfield, 
he makes no mistakes as to the facts. The nations, he 
says, are treating the industrial competition as if it were 
a diplomatic affair, and their great preoccupation is the 
renewal or abandonment of the commercial treaties which 
expire next year. But though Britain may be in the 
position of Athanasius contra mundum, “I have no doubt 
that the commercial community of this country does not 
falter in its attachment to Free-trade; and I do not 
ascribe to it any special virtue in that respect, because the 
fact that the articles in respect to which we should have to 
exercise Protection, if we are to exercise it at all, are 
mainly articles of consumption bearing upon the necessities 
of the whole body of our population is, to my belief, an 
absolute guarantee that we shall never return to the ways 
of Protection.” There never was danger of anything but 
a controversy here ; but it is something to see the danger 
even of a sterile controversy finally dispersed. 
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THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA. 


Sy is something very painful to the imagination 

in the thought of the scene which must now exist in 
Russia, especially along the huge Valley of the Volga. 
There seems to be no reason for doubt as to the vast extent 
and dreadful intensity of the dearth which now stretches 
over nearly a third of European Russia, and threatens 
the lives of more than thirty millions of white people. 
We are well aware of the deep and natural hostility of the 
Jewish journalists of the Continent to the Russian Govern- 
ment, and can easily believe that at first a scarcity was in 
many places exaggerated into true famine, the famine 
which kills while scarcity only ruins; but the evidence 
has become too strong for incredulity. The Govern- 
ment, which sorely needs its taxes, and is rigorous in 
exacting them, would never have rendered collection 
impossible by forbidding the export of grain, did not 
the growing distress compel them to sanction measures 
hostile to the interest of the Treasury. They are, more- 
over, remitting taxes and making loans to country districts 
by millions of roubles, and have even discussed proposals 
for closing the vodka or spirit shops, though teetotalism is 
persecuted in Russia, and the revenue derived from the 
spirit monopoly is the sheet-anchor of Russian finance. 
The steady fall of the rouble, the constant failures of 
merchants, the large collections made by the Church, 
by the rich, and by the citizens of the towns, the 
frequent reports of rioting, the guarded allusions to 
fever in private letters, all tell the same tale,—that of 
a famine, originally caused by drought, which in the 
provinces affected must threaten the very existence 
of the people. The Russian peasantry, and for statistical 
purposes the peasantry are the people, live through the 
year on the produce of the previous harvest ; and if there 
has been no harvest, they are as closely threatened by death 
as the people of Orissa, or the Chinese Shans. They have 
little money at any time, and what little they have has 
been exhausted by the growing dearness; and they have, 
apart from the action of the State, no external means of 
supply. Nobody ever sends them anything whatever. 
There is no habit of importing food, and consequently no 
machinery for its importation, which, even if the money 
were there, cannot be improvised in such a country 
in a few months. There are few animals which 
could be eaten compared with the mouths to be filled, 
and those that exist afford no sustenance, for it is 
one of the less-noticed horrors of such calamities that 
the animals die for want of fodder before the human 
beings die for want of food. The draught-horses and 
oxen are being, moreover, killed in thousands to prevent 
their dying of starvation; and in a country of peasant- 
proprietors, before the owners will consent to that sacrifice, 
the poor beasts are nothing but hide-bound bags of half- 


paralysed sinew and bone. We need not, perhaps, pity the 


beasts specially, for every wild animal of every sort which 
survives all accidents and the chances of battle with its kind, 
must in the end die, and does die, of starvation, and the 
beasts are spared, as men are not, the horrors of anticipa- 
tion. But the mortality among them doubles the toil of 
their human owners, who, as the grain grows more scarce, 
wander further afield in search of anything edible, and as 
Russia is no country of spontaneous growths, are at last 
driven to pound leaves to mix with a little rye-flour, and 
so stay the cravings of exhausted nature. By degrees the 
situation becomes that of the survivors in a shipwrecked 
boat, except that thirst plays no part in the tragedy, and 
that the famine-struck people, scarcely able to move, with 
no will to fight disease, no medicines, and no sustenance, 
develop the true death-bringer, starvation-fever, which is as 
bad in its incidents and in its frightful contagiousness as 
the typhus of which it is a variety. The children go first, 
then the mothers, because they spare most and are there- 
fore weakest, and then the rest of the population. It 
seems impossible to Englishmen that such horrors should 
occur; but there is no reason whatever, save the mercy 
of God, which may be shown in the removal of the 
people, why in a Russian province really struck by 
famine, thousands of villages should not perish utterly 
of hunger and typhus together, as they did in Orissa 
in our own time, and in the two Shans, where eleven 
millions of people, enough to make a nation, died in a few 
months. There is no reason in the nature of things why 
Russia should not lose as many, or why the Valley of the 





Volga should not be reduced for a generation to a tract 
well adapted to colonisation. 

It will be said that the Government can and must stop 
such a calamity; but those who say it have not known, or 
have hesitated to face, the facts. A Treasury must pay 
its obligations, even if there is famine; and how, out 
of the surplus, or of any loan it is practicable to 
raise, is it possible to ration thirty armies of a million 
each for nearly twelve months on end? No com. 
missariat in the world would attempt such a task if 
the men were soldiers and concentrated in camps; and 
these men are scattered in isolated villages over areas ag 
big as many Britains, without roads, and without arrange. 
ments for carrying anything in quantities. There are few 
railways, the horses are dead, the oxen are dying, there is 
no available porterage but human labour, and that the 
labour of villagers who have been three months starved, 
and could not walk twenty miles under a. load if they 
were flogged to death to keep them at it, as horses 
probably would be. It would take sixty millions sterling 
merely to pay for the food at a florin a week per 
household of five persons; and the cost of food is 
nothing to the cost of transport, even if, with the animals 
dying, the transport in sufficient quantities is physically 
possible, which we doubt, or rather, disbelieve. England 
might perform such a task, but no other Power could; and 
we have known even England, when not warned in time, 
fail hideously in the effort, as she did in Orissa, where in 
1865-66, out of four millions of people, nearly a million, 
according to official statistics, died of hunger and its 
sequele. We seriously believe that if the famine has, as 
reported,destroyed the cattle and driven the peasantry to eat 
bark, the Russian Government, though in its way it is trying 
its hardest, may fail, and that millions may perish, the best 
hope being that the terrible Russian winter, though it will 
kill all but the strongest, may, by reducing the difficulty of 
transport, enable those strongest to be saved. It is useless to 
talk of emigration, though of course that will save many; 
for how can six millions of households fly over an iron 
soil, through provinces without a grain of rye or a blade 
of grass, into the lands where there is still plenty, or 
where, as in the Caucasus, the wheat lies rotting in the 
granaries for want of transport. The food must be taken 
to the people, and without animals, or with animals as 
starved as the people, the food cannot be taken in adequate 
quantity or with sufficient speed. 

Can, then, nothing be done? So far as we know, 
nothing whatever, except to save every individual and 
village that can be reached, and leave the remainder to the 
mercy of Heaven, which for its own inscrutable purpose 
has, if the indications tell us truly, permitted so awful a 
calamity to befall. If the typhus is not of the most 
contagious kind, a few will survive everywhere, some 
because they were provident, some because they found re- 
lief, however inadequate, in time, some because they are able, 
like many animals, to survive insufficient food, or even the 
total want of it, for incredible periods. The children who 
survive will grow up, immigrants will pour into the deserted 
fields, and in a few years even the observant will hardly 
recognise the fact that Death for one year had used the 
scythe at will, and had mown down whole populations. 
The country will recover, but it will retain, possibly for 
generations, the memory of an overwhelming disaster, all 
the more terrible because practically there is but one 
method of providing against it, the construction of light 
railroads. You cannot trust the rivers, for even if fleets 
could be prepared for spasmodic use once in a generation, 
the rivers in Russia freeze. There is little use in roads, 
for roads imply beasts of draught, and the beasts, as we 
have insisted all through, die quicker than the men. 
Joseph’s remedy is better than these; and we suppose that 
in the most dangerous spots, which must be well known 
to local authorities, rye-biscuit could be stored sufficient 
to give the authorities a little time. It will not be, fora 
State will not incur vast expenditure for a necessity which 
may never come, and is at all events thirty years away; 
but still, there might be something in that plan. But 
nothing can do the work effectively except distribution 
by machinery, and that signifies light railroads in 
a country of vast distances, with little traffic, and 
no spare stock of capital which can wait for its 
returns. Very little will be done, we fear, any more 
than is done in China to control the Yangtse, until the 
next dearth once more warns the authorities that Russia 
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is not civilised, and that in all uncivilised countries a 
dearth may involve not only an enormous increase of mor- 
tality, which, as we must all die, is comparatively of minor 
importance, but an awful increase in the aggregate of 
human suffering. Protracted hunger is horrible pain, or 
man would not be so afraid of it; typhus is no light 
disease; and famine, like cholera, has this imaginative 
aggravation attaching to it, that you may live, the one 
survivor of all whose co-existence made life worth the 
having. 





THE PITH OF THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S AND 
LORD HARTINGTON’S SPEECHES. 


T is impossible to exaggerate the ability of the Duke of 
Argyll’s and Lord Hartington’s statesmanlike speeches 
at Manchester on Tuesday. The Duke of Argyll might 
better have omitted one or two of the sharper personalities 
in his retort upon Mr. Gladstone, not because Mr. Glad- 
stone spares the Liberal Unionists in that way, but because 
these recriminations are not desirable in themselves, and 
also set Home-rulers against reading a speech which con- 
tains such attacks, and which it is most essential for the in- 
struction of their own political consciences that they should 
read. The only other flaw in either speech is the flaw of 
length, which renders it very difficult for any large num- 
ber of busy men to read them, and quite impossible that 
they should be read by any appreciable proportion of the 
electors of this country. We propose, therefore, to single 
out what seem to us the most striking points of these 
really great speeches, and to give the pith of them as tersely 
and as clearly as we can. 


The Duke of Argyll devoted himself to indicating the 
shape which he believes that the next Home-rule Bill must 
take, if we may rely on the most authoritative indications 
which we have had since 1886 of Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
tended modifications; and he summed up his inferences 
under thirty heads, which he has set down separately for 
the guidance of electors. We do not say that he has always 
made out his case. It is quite possible, for instance, that 
in one direction he has been even too moderate in his 
inferences. His language suggests that the separation of 
our present Parliament of the United Kingdom and our 
present Administration of the United Kingdom into two, 
will probably be the extent of the evil, though he guards 
himself by speaking’ of that separation as involving 
at least a separation into two, and possibly a separa- 
tion into two or more. We should have said that the 
political tendency of the last year or two had been 
towards a much more considerable measure of federali- 
sation. Many of the dreamers evidently wish to in- 
clude Ireland in some scheme of confederation in which 
the greater Colonies would also be included; and though 
we wholly agree with the Duke of Argyll that such a 
dream is wild in the highest degree, and though we do not 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone himself thinks it so, there is no 
knowing whither an inexorable political logic may not 
carry those who are determined to give Ireland a separate 
nationality at any cost, and who see the absolute impos- 
sibility of a federal scheme in which Ireland standing alone 
should be yoked with so unequal a partner as Great Britain. 
We believe Mr. Gladstone to be determined to carry his 
policy for Ireland at any cost, and we believe it to 
be quite possible that those who are most enthusiastic in 
favour of what is called the scheme of Imperial Federation 
may drive him into some wild concession which would 
have the effect of either turning Scotland and Wales, as 
well as Ireland, into the position of co-ordinate federated 
States, or else of sweeping in our greater Colonies, with even 
more absurd and disastrous results. But, even limiting 
the extent of the evil to Ireland, as the Duke of Argyll 
Virtually does, it is impossible to exaggerate, as he clearly 
sees, the vastness of the consequences that must arise 
from shutting Great Britain out of all interference in Irish 
Concerns,—which must first of all include, as the Duke 
points out, the property, life, and liberty of all Irishmen, 
—and nevertheless admitting a delegation of Irishmen, as 
Mr. Gladstone has promised to admit them, to the British 

arliament. Nor is it conceivable that the discussion of 
the principles on which alone so novel and far-reaching a 
revolution could be founded, could ever be regarded as 
accepted by the people of Great Britain at the General 

lection, unless those principles had been clearly laid 
down a considerable time before the dissolution. Yet, as 





the Duke shows, there has not only been no attempt to 
shadow forth any such principles, but when Mr. Glad- 
stone has been asked for them, his reply, as the Duke 
says, has virtually been, ‘Catch me;’ while Sir William 
Harcourt has insisted that to produce the plan would mean 
surrendering it to be picked to pieces by the political 
jackdaws. Yet, Mr. Gladstone, though insisting on 


secrecy, has persuaded his more pliant colleagues, like Lord ° 
Spencer, that there is in reality no secret to reveal ; that for ” 


ali practical purposes the scheme of 1886 may be regarded 
as still substantially alive, and not materially affected by 
the subsequent concessions. But, as the Duke shows, Mr. 
Gladstone, in the speech delivered at Manchester in June, 
1886, after the defeat of the Home-rule Bill, declared that 
as we put no limitations on the powers of a Colonial 
Legislature, so he would in future put none such 
as he had proposed in 1886 on the powers of the 
Trish Legislature. Still, the free scope thus promised 
to Irish Nationalism would be subject to grave deduc- 
tions. Ireland would be, of course, expected to receive 


a British garrison,—which Mr. Gladstone always terms © 


a “foreign” garrison,—and this is not imposed on our 
self-governing Colonies. A tribute would be exacted, as 
in Mr. Gladstone’s first plan, and this tribute would 
be a constant sore to, that Irish pride of nationality 


which Mr. Gladstone proposes to nurse and foster. In © 


a word, while Mr. Gladstone’s next scheme will concede to 
Ireland what will be much nearer to complete Colonial 
self-government than the scheme of 1886, besides fastening 


an Irish delegation on the Legislature of Great Britain, — 


since the rule will be legislative independence, and only 


the exceptions will be expressly named and stipulated, — 


almost all the unforeseen disputes will be decided un- 
favourably to Great Britain, so far as they get decided at 
all. But in default of any carefully constituted Supreme 
Court to decide moot constitutional questions, of which 
there seems to be no rumour, these disputes will most 
likely brood long and sullenly, and greatly exacerbate 
the delicate relations of the two countries. Yet if Mr. 
Gladstone holds to his present purpose, all those most 
important constitutional adjustments which involve the 
whole question of the “Union of Hearts,” are to be 


kept secret till after the country has decided, in the © 


dark, that it will accept whatever Mr. Gladstone gives. 
Ireland is to be promised that its national pride is to 
be gratified, and all the drawbacks are to be concealed 


till they burst upon Irishmen as something like deli- - 


berate disappointments of the expectations held out, and 
upon Englishmen as securities which are more likely to 
foment civil war than to avert quarrels. The Duke of 
Argyll has shown to demonstration that by far the most 
likely form of the next Home-rule Bill, will leave Ireland 
at once stimulated with the most sanguine hopes of 
national independence, and thoroughly mortified at being 
still treated as a subject province, and Great Britain dis- 
mayed at the futile character of the securities promised 
her, and the vast number of unsettled issues left to excite 
bad blood between the divorced partners. 

Such is the Duke of Argyll’s contribution to the ques- 
tion of the day, and Lord Hartington’s is still more im- 
portant. The Duke shows that what Mr. Gladstone 
really cares about, he cannot possibly, on his own showing, 
settle to either partner’s satisfaction. Lord Hartington 
shows that what Mr. Gladstone does not care about, and 
what the constituencies of Great Britain do care about 
much more than they care about the Irish Bill, cannot 
possibly be settled by Mr. Gladstone at all, unless, after 
making the Irish Question his own, he allows himself 
to be cajoled into postponing it indefinitely, and entering 
first on a long course of complex and difficult British 
reforms. He points out that, as regards all the New- 
castle programme except Irish Home-rule, Mr. Glad- 
stone is not in any sense the real leader; that he 
takes his cue tamely from Mr. Schnadhorst, and betrays 
the most absolute personal indifference,—not, indeed, un- 
naturally, since if Home-rule is to be carried, there is 
hardly one great question in the whole series that can be 
settled till Home-rule is done with; and when it is done 
with, the Constitution will be so vitally altered by the 
changes made in the authority of Parliament, that an 
immediate dissolution will be absolutely imperative. In 
other words, Mr. Gladstone will be responsible for the 
Home-rule measure, and for nothing else; and yet the 
constituencies of Great Britain are to be asked to return 
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him to power for the purpose of bringing about changes 
which it is next to impossible that either he or the Parlia- 
ment to be elected at the next General Election can take 
in hand at all. The Disestablishment of Churches, the 
reform of the Peers, the shortening of Parliaments, the 
payment of Members, the new Licensing Laws, and all the 
vast number of secondary questions, can no more come on 
while Irish Home-rule is under debate, than four omnibuses 
could have been driven abreast through Temple Bar. 
And if Home-rule is once carried, the Parliament that 
carries it at once disappears, while Mr. Gladstone is 
hardly likely to concern himself with any future portion 
of our Parliamentary history. How could a Parliament 
which Irish Peers and a considerable number of Irish 
Members had been given notice to quit, continue to legis- 


late as if it were the Parliament of the United King- 


dom? It would be even more monstrous that it should 
attempt to legislate further for the United Kingdom, than 
that the unreformed Parliament should, after passing the 
Reform Bill, have continued to legislate in place of the new 
body to which it had declared itself inferior. Thus Mr. 
Gladstone is asking for support in Great Britain on the 
strength of measures which, if he is successful in relation 
to Ireland, he can by no possibility introduce to the notice 
of the next Parliament, and which, if he is not successful 
with regard to Ireland, he will be just as impotent to 
propose. What Mr. Gladstone cares for, the Duke of 
Argyll shows, is quite certain to satisfy neither England 
nor Ireland. What Mr. Gladstone does not care for, but 
accepts from the Liberal caucus, he will have no more 
power to carry than to determine the legislation of 1920. 
What he himself is pledged to do, will, alike if he succeeds 
and if he fails, utterly disqualify him for undertaking 
the Liberal programme for Great Britain. Great Britain, 
therefore, will be utterly unwise, if she returns him to 
power in order to give her what he cannot possibly give 
her, or even begin to give her. If he keeps his promise to 
Ireland, he will be functus officio. If he fails to keep 
his promise to Ireland, he will be deprived of power. 
Surely these considerations should bring home to the 
electorates of Great Britain, how wild is the goose-chase 
on which they are entering when they propose to return 
Mr. Gladstone to office to carry an almost impossible Irish 
measure and a quite impossible series of English measures, 
all the weightier of which must wait till the new Parlia- 
ment has either exhausted its powers, or driven Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration to resign. 





MR. McKINLEY’S TRIUMPH. 


E see reason to believe that the effect of Mr. 
McKinley’s election to the Governorship of Ohio has 

been underrated on this side of the water, and that it may 
presage another heavy blow to Free-trade. It seems certain 
that he carried the State as the apostle of Protection ; and if 
80, it is difficult to believe that the majority at the Presi- 
dential Election will not be Protectionist. Ohio is by no 
means a State secure for the Republicans. It was carried last 
year by the Democrats ; it is full of small freeholders, who of 
all men benefit least by the tariff; and it was believed that 
the dearness of everything produced by the high duties 
would induce them all to vote for Mr. Cleveland’s side. 
It has not been so, however, and the majority secured 
by.Mr. McKinley, who neither hedged nor vacillated, but 
adhered to his tariff as a necessary condition of national 
rosperity, certainly shows that the experience of high 
Prsteation, with all its results, one of which is so heavy a 
decline in imports that the revenue of the Union is no 
longer sufficient to meet the expenses, has in no way 
daunted the electors. In spite of their object-lesson, they 
elect the most prominent of Protectionists with enthusiasm, 
and avowedly hope that his view may sway the election to 
the Presidency, and so rivet the tariff on the nation for at 
least five years. Some of them may have been influenced 
by the silver question, on which Mr. McKinley’s opponent 
was unsound, he desiring free coinage; but the majority, 
in voting for Mr. McKinley, voted for the tariff and nothing 
else, except perhaps their party. This is evidently Presi- 
dent Harrison’s view in his letter of congratulation, and it is 
that of many of the best calculators of his side, who un- 
doubtedly will make of the McKinley Tariff a plank in the 
platform to be voted by the next Republican Convention. 
They are right, moreover, from their point of view. The 
tariff, on the evidence of the electors in Ohio and Penn- 


sylvania, is clearly no obstacle to their success; while at 
lowest it brings to their side an enormous mass of belief 
and some of the heaviest pecuniary interests in the country. 
It has, moreover, one new and most strange attraction, the 
great fall in the revenue, which deprives the Democrats 
of their best argument, the existence of a surplus need. 
lessly dragged out of the pockets of a suffering people, 
The Customs receipts for the last four months have fallen 
off, as compared with the same four months of 1890, by 
no less a sum than seven millions sterling. The Ameri- 
cans, like the Australians, detest direct taxation ; and they 
will be asked by what means, if duties are reduced, they 
propose to meet the expenses of the Treasury. Are they 
to put on an income-tax, or break faith with their pen- 
sioners—a strong voting body in every State—or go 
back on their own policy of twenty-six years by in- 
creasing the Debt in a time of profound peace? The 
idea that a reduction of duties will produce more mone 

will be stoutly denied, or declared to be an “ Englis 

fallacy,” or derided as opposed to common-sense, and 
— probably exercise no more influence than it does in 

ussia. 


The condition of the American mind on this question 
of Protection seems to bafile all reasonable explanation. 
We can understand very easily that a trade exposed to 
competition fancies that without competition it would be 
very prosperous, and that consequently the artisans in that 
trade would regard Protection as the safeguard of their 
wages. The ribbon-weavers of Coventry, if any of them 
are left, believe that doctrine now; and as regards wheat, 
so does wie yt every farmer in the country. And we can 
understand that freeholders who want protection for their 
produce, should be willing, as the price of that protection, 
to protect every manufactured article. They think, in 
fact, that they cannot do without incomes, and that they 
can, if necessary, do without almost all manufactured 
goods. That is the position at this moment of most 
peasants in France and Germany, who insist that the Legis- 
lature shall give them the home market, and in return will 
endure any duties which other trades may demand. But 
the farmers of the United States do not want the home 
market, which is theirs already, but a foreign market; and 
their produce is not protected at all, nor, for that matter, 
threatened at home with any kind of competition. All 
their interests are in favour of Free-trade; yet a large 
section of them vote eagerly for the author of one of the 
highest tariffs ever tried, which distinctly reduces their 
power to obtain some of the articles which they most desire. 
They will grow fruit, for example, and desire to sell it abroad, 
yet consent to a heavy tax on the tinplates without which 
the fruit cannot be properly “canned.” If there were any 
national need, or if the alternative lay between high 
duties and direct taxation, their motives could be guessed ; 
but when the new tariff was proposed, the Treasury 
was full to bursting, and the lower duties yielded so 
much money that they might have been reduced one-half 
without endangering the solvency of the Treasury. There 
must be some general abstract idea at work which over- 
comes the usual influence of self-interest; but what it is, 
is nearly impossible for an Englishman to find out. It 
can hardly be the fallacy so much dwelt on by Republican 
orators, that the superior standard of American wages is 
kept up by Protection; for the farmer knows that 
his own wages, which are the wages of a majority, 
rise and fall without any legislative intervention. And 
it can hardly be a secret spite against the foreigner; 
for the American is acute, and would hardly feel gratified 
in his spitefulness by taxing himself. The mania, for it 
is a mania, may be the result of an idea that, as trade with 
the foreigner benefits that foreigner, every trade kept at 
home must in the long-run benefit America; but if that 
idea is prevalent, Europe has reckoned the intelligence of 
Americans much too highly. Perhaps that is the true 
explanation, after all. The Afty-acre freeholders of Ohio, in 
spite of their excellent schools and their numerous elections, 
are peasants still,—that is, little cultivators who beyond 
their cultivation know little, and are consequently much 
at the mercy of interested orators. Americans themselves 
will reject that interpretation with scorn; but then, how 
do they account, after experience of his tariff, for the election 
of Mr. McKinley, and the large chance which exists that 
the whole Republican Party may select him as the most 





popular candidate for the Presidency to be_found within 
the States ? 
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MR. GOSCHEN’S GIFT. 


| Fp HARTINGTON, who was among the first to 

recognise the possibilities contained in Mr. Goschen’s 
grant of three-quarters of a million in aid of technical 
education in the counties, has continued his support of that 
sensible measure by writing a preface to a new magazine, 
the Record of Technical and Secondary Education, in which 
he reiterates his approval of the new movement. The 
instruction to be given is not that precise and emphatic 
preparation for a particular trade in the narrow sense of 
the phrase “technical education ””—such as is covered by 
apprenticeship—for the Act expressly forbids the teaching 
of a trade, but rather aims, so far as manual instruction 
is concerned, at producing what Lord Hartington calls 
the “intellectual hand,” by which he probably wishes 
to be understood, not that deftness and dexterity 
which comes from constant practice in one particular 
form of production, but capability and aptitude for 
producing good work in more than one direction when 
the theory which guides and limits it is explained and 
appreciated. Any form of encouragement to the natural 
and inborn taste of Englishmen for mechanical work in all 
forms, a taste to which our countrymen owe their pre- 
dominance in manufacture as much as the Jew owes his 
position in finance to his inbred instinct for the manage- 
ment of capital, is matter for satisfaction. But the scheme 
which the country owes to the present Government pro- 
mises, so far as it is possible to judge from the results so 
early shown, not only to offer practical encouragement to a 
national aptitude, but to meet a particular want for which 
neither private good-will nor the most interested political 
scheming has yet found a satisfactory remedy. It will go far 
to solve the “ village problem,” and if it succeeds in this, the 
most pressing of immediate social questions, it deserves to 
be quoted among the best instances of the success in detail 
of a measure in itself highly general, and left in its 
working to the practical good sense of local bodies. The 
powers left to the County Councils in dealing with their 
share of the grant were very wide. They might either 
apply it to technical education, or to the relief of the 
rates. In England and Wales, forty-eight of the Councils 
have so far decided to devote the whole sum to education, 
ten to devote a part to education, and only two to appro- 
priate the whole to relieving the rates. In some cases the 
money was handed over to the towns to deal with as they 
pleased; but in many of the rural counties, the whole fund 
has been retained by the County Councils, and a great 
part of it devoted to the “education” in the widest sense 
of the villages in such knowledge as will aid them not 
only to live, but to ‘live well,” in a sense which the 
recently awakened sympathy with the drawbacks of village 
life will be quick to detect and foster. Unsound and un- 
wholesome cottages; bad water; food badly cooked, and 
unwholesome because it is badly cooked ; unskilful labour, 
or rather, labour unskilled in the new conditions of agri- 
culture, when mechanism of many kinds is in daily use on 
the farm, and in daily disrepair owing to the unhandiness 
of the workmen,—have been the uniform complaints 
of men and masters to those who have made it their 
business to inquire into the village problem. Some of 
these, like the Daily News’ Commissioner, when suddenly 
confronted with the problem, lost their heads, and 
ended in a fine confusion between the encouragement of a 
spirit of self-help on the part of the men, and a passionate 
demand that the landlords or local authorities should be 
compelled to set matters right from above. No doubt a 
compromise of some kind will be the practical issue, but 
meantime it is clear that much might be done by the 
initiative of the labourer himself. If the main conditions 
of sanitation were understood by the men as they are now 
generally understood by educated people, it is probable 
that where a few hours’ work with a spade and pick would 
make a drain, or divert pollution from a spring, the will to 
do so would not be wanting; and the cottage sick-room 
would not be the place of horror it now is, if the women had 
mastered a few lectures from the local medical officer of 
health, Cottage meals are, as a rule, unwholesome not 
sooaitine the material is bad, but because it is monotonous, 
i cooked, and arranged with total ignorance of the propor- 
hie of meat, bread, and green vegetables necessary for 
ealth. If labourers were as clever at mending expensive 
Teaping-machines, seed-drills, winnowers, and chaff-cutters, 
as they are at breaking them, they would command, not the 





wages of unskilled labour, but something more nearly 
approaching those of a mechanic; and if a farm-hand 
could be relied on to repair a gate or a waggon-shaft, and 
set up a line of posts and rails, or his wife to help in the 
dairy, or the farm-house, or rectory kitchen, the cottage 
income would be sensibly increased. Want of knowledge, 
not want of will, is the main reason why these conditions 
do not obtain ; and this want the use made of Mr. Goschen’s 
grant by many of the County Councils is in a fair way to 
remedy. 

Take, for instance, the scheme, so far as it has been 
developed, of the purely agricultural county of Hamp- 
shire, containing hardly any large towns except the county 
boroughs of Southampton and Portsmouth, which have 
their own fund to use. Arrangements have been made to 
give instruction, not only in the towns, but in remote and 
isolated districts, in the drainage of cottages, measurement of 
timber and of stacks ; in ironwork, woodwork, and masonry ; 
in the drainage of land, and irrigation—a most important 
point in a county of water-meadows, and an art almost 
unknown in many counties where irrigation might often 
secure a double crop of meadow-grass—and in the 
mechanism, structure, and repair of farm machinery. 
Voluntary poisoning of the cottage water-supply by out- 
side sewage should diminish after such instruction, and 
efficiency in the use of modern farm implements increase, 
with a corresponding claim to a better wage. One of the 
great disadvantages to a labourer’s success when setting up 
for himself as a small farmer, is his want of skill as a buyer. 
The County Council scheme will aid him, at least in buying 
hay and straw “in the rick.” Gardening both for fruit 
and vegetables will also be taught, and the best places and 
methods for growing tomatoes, mushrooms, and other 
valuable produce, as well as orchard-planting, and the 
methods of grafting, pruning, preserving, and packing the 
fruit. For the womer, there will be lectures on laundry- 
work, needlework, and dress-cutting, and on the far more 
important subject of cookery, and of the weight and kind of 
food required for a family. The dishes which form the 
staple of these cookery-classes are good, plain, and sensible, 
and show an advance on Cobbett’s views of cottage fare, 
without an advance in cost. Bread, mutton, bacon, pork, 
and beer in plenty, was the food prescribed by the greatest 
of all Hampshire village reformers. Potatoes were a 
“base root,” and he would none of them. The “ County 
Council” bill-of-fare is as cheap, and more varied ; and 
the labourer’s wife will be shown how to cook potato-soup, 
fried fish, liver and bacon, cottage-pie, Irish stew—a recipe 
for Irish stew taught to the labourers by a West-Country 
Member of Parliament with his own hand, is said to have 
secured his seat for his life—beef-steak pudding, and 
rabbit-pie, cornflour and cakes. To the present genera- 
tion, all these forms of “betterment” must be taught 
on their merits, and without any previous training,—in 
spite, in many cases no doubt, of a rooted preference for 
old and evil ways. But for the future, there is some 
guarantee that the disposition to learn may be acquired 
early. To use existing means of instruction is clearly a 
quicker and more economical way than to provide special 
teachers from a distance; and this end is in process of 
being secured by providing central classes which all the 
elementary-school teachers in a county may attend, with a 
view to making the subjects there learnt part of the 
teaching of the village school. It is said that in Hamp- 
shire between four hundred and five hundred of these 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses are already learning 
the subjects which they will afterwards teach in the 
villages, and there is little doubt that in many other 
counties this sensible use of the existing organisation is or 
will be adopted with equally hopeful results. If it is sup- 
plemented by the efforts of the local doctors, such as the 
medical officers of health, who would probably be willing 
to urge formally, as they do now in the daily exercise of 
their profession, the common rules and conditions of the 
sanitation of the cottage and sick-room, the existing 
material wants of the village household, so far as oppor- 
tunities of knowledge can remedy them, will be fairly and 
fully considered. 

But the drawbacks of village life are not limited by the 
want of material comfort. Its lack of new and fresh 
interests, no less than of comfort and convenience, has 
been very much before the mind of the public. Something 
is done even to meet this less material, but not less human 
want, by the working of the new Act, especially in its in- 
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struction in that manual dexterity on which Lord 
Hartington lays so much stress. By the limitations of the 
Act, the trade of the carpenter, joiner, or wheelwright may 
not be taught. That would be an interference with private 
enterprise, and an overlapping of existing opportunities for 
self-instruction. But the use of tools in general for working 
in wood, and not only the production but also the art of 
designing woodwork, or of carving and ornamenting it, is 
within the subjects allowed by law. No form of technical 
instruction as yet attempted by the County Councils seems 
more popular than this. It is exactly suited, not only to the 
possibilities of the case, but to meet the want of congenial 
and useful occupation felt in the long winter evenings in 
the villages. Where instruction in woodwork has been 
made part of the local scheme, there is immense competi- 
tion to secure the grant of benches, tools, and instructors, 
and no difficulty whatever is made in providing suitable 
rooms, light, and firing, a condition very sensibly insisted 
on before aid is granted to local applications. It is said 
that in one case, where the accommodation required had 
been provided in one village before a neighbouring country 
town had completed its arrangements for the reception of 
the demonstrator and his tools, a consignment of the latter 
which was waiting for use by the less prepared community, 
was lawlessly annexed and carried off to the rival village, and 
a triumphant telegram despatched to announce that they 
were ‘“ ready,”—when would the lecturer come? It is easy 
to see that, if the instructors are clever and competent, 
such teaching might revive a lost art, and give an interest 
and life to village thought, in a form which could hardly 
have been hoped for. Starting as it must from the rude 
and necessary beginnings of the woodworker’s craft, it 
might develop in any village into the higher and 
nobler forms which stamped with grace and beauty 
the household woodwork of three hundred years ago. 
There are hundreds of villages in which the carved 
cornices and corbels of the old houses have stood for 
centuries in all men’s sight, the unheeded records of a 
lost craft, seen daily, and yet not seen, because the eye of 
understanding was blind. Once begun, the conditions of 
village life favour progress in such work, because the 
workers remain, or should remain, in the same district, and 
so are able to profit by continued instruction. Technical in- 
struction, thus treated and limited, will tend to make not 
only the material but the mental surroundings of village 
life healthy, happy,and harmonious. It forms the rational 
complement to the elementary education already given by 
law, and to the political education which it is the aim of 
those who advocate the establishment of Village Councils 
to introduce, and, unlike higher education, it does not 
unfit the labourer for his special work, and drive him 
dissatisfied to other occupations, but should in the end 
make his own life fuller, better paid, and better worth 
living. If it does, the present Government may fairly urge 
a claim on his gratitude for the share contributed by it to 
such a result. 








THE MISCALCULATED AMBITIONS OF MEN 
OF GENIUS. 

HERE is a strange tendency in men who have unusual 
power in any one department of human life and effort, 

to hanker after a name and fame in some other quite 
different department. For example, Ruskin, who as an art- 
critic is at the very pinnacle of English fame, has just pub- 
lished, or rather allowed to be published, two bulky volumes 
of very indifferent poems; while Mr. Lecky, who ranks high 
as a historian, has followed his example by publishing a 
small volume of mediocre verse. But we have seen the same 
thing in other ages and other nations. Before Frederick 
the Great became a great German General, he strove hard 
and vainly to become a great French littératewr and epigram- 
matist. Adam Smith sought to gain a reputation by philo- 
sophising on the nature of our moral sentiments before he 
wrote his book on “The Wealth of Nations.” Coleridge and 
Southey were to have established a pantisocracy before they 
found their poetic calling. And Shelley fixed his ambition on 
reforming Ireland before he gathered himself up for the 
task of writing his exquisite lyrics. Sir Walter Scott threw 
all his heart into the foundation of an ideal lairdship, and 
wrote his novels more for the sake of reviving a great 
ancestral house than for the love of literature. And even 
Matthew Arnold endeavoured to produce something syste- 


matic that would serve as a substitute for theology (in which 
he did not believe), long after he had discovered his true genius 
as a poet; and quite late in life endeavoured to set the prac- 
tical statesmen on the right track in their Irish policy, though 
he ironically declined to address his political admirers at 
“Phe Spotted Dog,” and professed that he had no better 
advice to give them than to “know themselves.” Dickens 
made a serious effort to hold up the Court of Chancery to 
public ridicule and censure. Thackeray would have liked to 
get into Parliament, for which he was about as little fitted as for 
an aeronaut. And Carlyle published some of his “ Latter-Day 
Pamphlets ” in the genuine belief that he could set the Legis. 
lature and the public offices on the right path fora new career 
of Parliamentary and administrative reform. Further, George 
Eliot made a great, and we may almost say a solemn effort, to 
write religious poetry in the style of Milton, without a vestige 
of Milton’s faith or Milton’s feeling for music,—and produced 
the ponderous “Legend of Jubal” by way of showing that 
she could do something else besides write good novels. 

What is the meaning of this deep-seated craving which 
shows itself especially in men of genius, to embark in a career 
as different as possible from that for which they are really 
fitted? Browning has told us that there is such a craving, 
but he suggests that when Raffaelle wrote a book of sonnets, 
and Dante endeavoured to paint an angel, this desire to 
pass out of the region in which they knew their strength and 
had tested it, into one in which they had probably very little 
strength to test, was mainly due to the wish to achieve some- 
thing unique for one for whom they felt a unique devotion. 
He himself, he said, who usually blew “through brass,” was 
filled with the desire to “breathe through silver,” when he 
sought to write a dedication of his “ Men and Women” to 
his wife; and he assumed that the effort of the great artist 
to become for once in his life a poet, and of the great poet to 
become for once in his life an artist, was inspired by the same 
craving to undertake for the sake of those whom they loved 
best, a sort of enterprise which they had never undertaken for 
any one else, and which would therefore be, as it were, sacred 
to those for whose sake alone they had entered upon it. 
But this is, we suppose, a mere theory of Browning’s to 
account for one or two individual cases of this eagerness 
to attempt that for which there was no individual aptitude 
in the genius of him who attempted it. It is clear that 
no special chivalry of attachment to any human being 
inspired in Frederick the Great the passion for writing like 
Voltaire rather than for fighting like Marlborough; that no 
unique devotion to Harriet Westbrook took Shelley to Ireland 
to throw political life into that down-trodden country ; that it 
was no romantic desire to dedicate a special spiritual and moral 
effort to Mr. Lewes which made George Eliot compose “ The 
Spanish Gypsy” and “The Legend of Jubal.” Certainly it 
was no romantic devotion to Mrs. Carlyle or Lady Ashburton 
that set Carlyle on the hope of reforming Downing Street, 
or warning the English nation against giving liberty to Black 
Quashee. And least of all was it any romantic impulse of 
this kind which induced Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Lecky, in their 
youthful consciousness of great powers, to embark on the 
poet’s task, for which they had no more gift than any other 
man of faculty, instead of feeling their way towards the art- 
criticism and the historical disquisition which were to fill up 
the greater part of their literary life. We believe that it is 
some much more general impulse in men of genius to try their 
highest powers in a region strange to them, for which they have 
no special fitness,—indeed, to try them all the more because they 
have no special fitness for it,—that makes so many able men 
launch into fields for which they have no inborn capacity 
and no training of experience. We rather think that the 
true explanation is, that men with a great and vague sense of 
power in them are always doubtful whether they have reached 
the limits of that power, and naturally incline to test this in 
the field in which they feel that they have fewer rather than 
more numerous auguries of success. Shelley, when he became 
a political evangelist, ventured with almost preternatural 
confidence into the one field in which his purely lyrical 

genius could least help him; yet no doubt the “ bubbling 
of the silver-springing wave” in his own heart filled him 
with the belief that he had an amulet within him of the range 
and intensity of which he knew very little, but to which 
he found it almost impossible in the opening of life to 





| assign any limits. He felt a passionate yearning to heal 
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the misery of Ireland, and mistook his power for denouncing 
a misgovernment which filled him with wrath, for the very 
different power which would have roused the Irish to 
individual industry and singleness of political purpose. The 
man of genius feels that there is some vague and mighty power 
in him, and not unfrequently is so possessed with it that he 
will half-believe himself raised above the very idea of impossi- 
bility; and when he is conscious of such powers as these, he 
not unnaturally wants to try the spell exactly in that field in 
which the difficulty looks greatest, and in which the oracle within 
him warns him that if he could triumph at all, his triumph 
would be the most astounding. So, too, really great mathema- 
ticians have ventured into the field of humour, and sometimes 
(as in Lewis Carroll’s case) have achieved a great success, but 
more often (and of that too we have had remarkable instances) 
have failed. A great novelist finds for herself ponderous wings 
with which to emulate Milton’s ascent into empyrean air, and 
only flaps heavily over the surface of the earth ; while an elegiac 
poet undertakes not only to get rid of theology, but to find a sub- 
stitute for the Almighty in miscellaneous streams of tendency, 
rising he knows not whence, and after skirting a region of inci- 
dental righteousness in their course, flowing ultimately he knows 
not whither. An imaginative transcendentalist sets himself to 
instruct the philanthropists and statesmen in all the dangers 
and follies of abolishing slavery and relying on pigeon-holes 
and red-tape; and a great soldier embarks eagerly on the 
task of constructing, with the pen, a class of epigrams which 
he was only qualified to embody in the short, sharp irony of 
the sword. 

Wherever there is any overflowing spring of conscious power 
in any mind, there, we may be sure, there will be more or 
less uncertainty as to the limits within which alone that 
sense of power will be found equal to great achievements. 
Such a sense of power is very apt to appear a sort of talis- 
man of quite incalculable range and efficiency. Sometimes, 
as in George Eliot’s case, genius does not recognise itself until 
it has been verified by a great success, and then first begins to 
wonder whether its range may not be much wider than experi- 
ence would at first suggest. Sometimes, as in Ruskin’s case, 
genius is recognised almost too soon, before the proper sphere 
of that genius is even guessed at, and then there follow a 
series of unsuccessful endeavours till the right line of 
effort is at length struck. But whether the sense of 
overflowing genius comes early or late, it is pretty sure 
to lead to attempts which are failures as well as attempts 
which are successful, because the mere conscious possession of 
genius fills the mind with a restlessness and a sanguineness 
which for the time suppress the dread of failure in any 
enterprise to which its natural cravings draw it. And the 
more strictly intuitive, the less dependent on acquisition, 
memory, and experience, the genius is, the more of this 
rash craving to attempt achievements quite beyond it, there 
is likely to be. The artist will hope to find himself a 
poet, the poet an orator, the orator a statesman, and the 
statesman perhaps a constitutional lawyer and a Judge. 
It is the steady pressure of the ideal element in men 
of genius into a considerable variety of tentative ex- 
periments that brings about these mistakes. But it is 
also the same craving to try for new successes in the 
way of action, which frequently leads men of genius to discover 
bents which would otherwise have remained unrevealed. 
Would Bacon have ever discovered that he had a great genius 


for creating the logic of induction, if he had limited his | 


ei deavours to the advancement of that legal learning in which 
he was a proficient ? or Scott have ever learned that he was a 
great novelist, if he had not been so eager to found a great 


Scotch house, that he took up a new line of attack on popular | 


favour the moment that he found his poetry eclipsed by the 
rising fame of Byron P 





AUTHORITY IN PECUNIARY AFFAIRS. 
QO” own belief is that there are many persons, hundreds 
of persons here in London, who are like Dr. Clutter- 


representations that he could invest the money for his friends 
at rates of interest varying from 10 to 20 per cent., upon 
British Government security. We have no intention, and, 
indeed, no power of discussing his guilt or innocence, for he 
has practically reserved his defence; but we may, we presume, 
make some remarks upon the degree of judgment revealed by 
the witnesses in their sworn testimony. They are not on their 
trial, they are acquitted by the accused of lying, and they tell 
stories which substantially are identical, and are, we venture 
to say, as extraordinary as were ever told in a Court of Justice. 
They are all educated men, one being a doctor, one an archi- 
tect, and three clergymen, and are all persons of repute; and 
they all accuse themselves of lending Dr Clutterbuck 
thousands of pounds upon his representation that the British 
Government was raising a secret loan from its own officials 
in order to “float” a Local Government loan without Messrs. 
Rothschild’s intervention, and that it was prepared to pay 
from 10 to 20 per cent. for temporary accommodation. One 
of them, Mr. Hodgson, even produces the following letter :— 


“ Local Government Board, Whitehall, February 1st, 1891. 
[PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. | 

“Dear Srzr,—I understand from your brother that, as is only 
right, you wish to have in writing an account of the nature of 
the investment. This I gladly submit as far as I am permitted 
to disclose it. It is as follows. The guarantee is that of the 
Government, and the period of the payment is (roughly) about 
thirteen years from the present date. It originated, as no doubt 
you have heard, in the desire to consolidate the enormous local 
indebtedness of the country by the creation of a_ stock 
called Local Loans without the payment (immediate) of com- 
mission and discount on the whole amount. These terms were, 
I understand, rejected by the great houses, and the Exchequer 
(in the slang of the Stock Exchange) refused ‘ to salt Capel Court.’ 
It was therefore resolved to do without them, and by the payment 
of a phenomenal interest for a limited time, on what was a very 
small sum compared to the large total, to float the loan at once. 
This sum was raised amongst the Government Departments, and 
to certain officials, myself among them, certain sums were assigned 
with the power of obtaining the money from any source they 
might think proper, on the understanding that they should submit 
the names of friends whom they wished to join. This, of course, 
has been done in every case, and a list of such is kept at my office 
in town, together with a statemerit of the amount invested, &e. 
We are, however, pledged to observe the strictest secrecy in the 
matter ourselves, and to require a similar pledge from each 
depositor. In haste, sincerely yours, J. C. CLUTTERBUCK.” 


The letter may not be Dr. Clutterbuck’s; that is for a Court 
to decide; but Mr. Hodgson certainly thought it was, and on 
the strength of it, as he alleges, advanced certain moneys. 
Just think of that! One has heard of Asiatics, and even 
Neapolitans, who lent cash under the belief that they would 
receive 100 per cent. per annum; and only a few months ago, 
hundreds of Parisians deposited thousands of pounds witha 
“banker ” who promised 20 per cent., but they did not expect 
Government security. These gentlemen say they did. With 
considerable sums in their possession, with a habit of dealing 
with bankers—they all paid by cheque—with the City articles 
before their eyes, with presumably some knowledge of such 
things as Consols and Local Government loans, and there- 
fore with a general idea that the Treasury could raise any 
amount it wanted, even if it were hundreds of millions, at 
3 per cent., they still believed that the British Government 
would pay 10 per cent., or in one instance 20 per cent., for 
temporary loans of a few thousand pounds. That, we should 
say, “ beats the record ” in the annals of pecuniary credulity. 
The story would be incredible, or even absurd, but that it is 
related by the sufferers themselves, with every appearance 
| of sincerity, and with Dr. Clutterbuck’s compliments to some 
| of them on the kindliness and good faith with which their 
| evidence had been given. 

We should say, and say very briefly, that such an exhibition 
| of human folly was inexplicable, and indicated some unknown 
| variety of lunacy, but that we have within the last thirty years 
| recorded and discussed cases quite as remarkable for the 
| amazing depth of credulity they revealed. We have seen a 
| heavy loan raised on the faith of the Tichborne claim. We 

have seen a man borrow thousands upon the faith of his own 
| statements that he was kin to great nobles and heir to vast 





buck’s friends,—that is, who will invest large sums of money estates, though just for the present left without a shilling. We 
Upon the faith of representations which, as they understand | have seen a great Peer and man of business, manager of scores 
them, cannot possibly be true. Dr. Clutterbuck, a respected | of charitable undertakings, borrow his own rents of his own 
clergyman of the Church of England, and Inspector under | steward, who had just collected them, at 5 per cent. And we 
the Local Government Board, has been committed for trial | have seen young millionaires by the score get out of pecuniary 
on a charge, or rather, many charges, of having obtained scrapes which need not have cost them 6 per cent., by paying 
‘ums amounting in the aggregate to many thousands, by false | 60, on the faith of representations quite as wild as those which 
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Dr. Clutterbuck is alleged to have made, and which are only 
peculiar because, if he made them, he brought in the name of 
the British Government. That is the one thing wonderful in 
the story, which, true or false, has in all other particulars 
been told a hundred times. The truth is, that there is a small 
order of men and a large order of women who will believe 
anything about money, who have no conception whatever of 
the relation between security and interest, who, when cash is 
concerned, have no fears, and no knowledge, and no power 
of using their intelligence, but who simply bow their heads in 
meek submission to any authority they trust. They have only 
to be assured in their own minds that it is trustworthy—that 
is, disinterested—and they cease to be capable of thinking for 
themselves at all. 

It seems preposterous, and yet—and yet—are there any 
among us who are entirely free from the same credulity in 
other directions? The most intelligent among us are all pro- 
foundly ignorant upon some subject or another, and upon that 
subject we trust somebody else, who, if it were worth his while, 
could gull us as no pigeon ever was gulled. Half of us, if 
ignorant, say, of astronomy, would believe any statement what- 
ever that the authority we trusted on astronomy might make, 
even if he affirmed that the sun was advancing towards us at a 
pace which must in ten years destroy the world. Whole nations 
have been deceived by geographical statements in themselves 
palpably absurd, but made, as they thought, by travellers or 
men of special knowledge, and worthy, from their characters, 
of belief. Whole classes, often including most intelligent indi- 
viduals, are taken in every year by statements about medicine, 
and even about surgery, which ten minutes of careful thought 
would show to be preposterous. They were statesmen who 
believed in the Sinking Fund dogma as originally propounded 
—that is, in the power of farmers to get more hay out of a field 
than there is grass in it—and in the domain of political 
economy there is not an absurdity which has not had some 
defender who upon every other subject was of the first class of 
acute and reasoning thinkers, and who, merely because he was 
trusted personally, has found hundreds of disciples. Men, in 
truth, trust authority every day upon all manner of subjects in 
spite of the evidence of their own senses—and are often wise 
in so trusting—and there is no reason to be surprised if they 
occasionally trust it even about money. We all are surprised 
because we assume that about money everybody knows some- 
thing; but we underrate both human ignorance and the 
depths to which human humility can reach. There are men, 
usually rich men, all over the world who literally know 
nothing about money, and are only kept from ruin by careful 
supervision ; and there are men in England, probably many, 
who, if Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Goschen said distinctly that the 
day of paying interest for money had passed away, would 
incontinently begin maintaining their families out of capital. 
They would know that neither speaker had any interested 
motive, and they would therefore, and for that reason only, 
believe them implicitly. 

Of course many other motives beside humility—we are 
disgracing a fine word, but what other is there ?—enter into 
pecuniary credulity, but we are convinced that one of the 
principal is a genuine self-distrust. It is said that nobody 
believes a rogue unless he promises gain, and that the secret 
motive of pecuniary credulity is always greed; but that is by 
no means universally true. Men constantly face quite needless 
losses in reliance on authority, so constantly that “ wrecking 
the market” is a well-known and profitable trade, practised, 
for instance, as regards mining shares to a bewildering extent. 
A panic is quite as often produced by authority as a “boom,” 
the ignorant pitching away their property for no reason what- 
ever, except that So-and-So is alarmed, or that “the market ” 
evidently expects that general ruin is at hand. Everybody 
is surprised when his friends do such things, but there is no 


sound reason for astonishment. There is nothing in the pos- | 


session of money, or the wish for money, to make men wise ; 
and those who are not wise and know it, must trust authority 
about money which may guide them correctly. All Kings, 
they say, do it except the King of Italy, and so do a large 
majority of those who are born rich. They trust agents 
and lawyers implicitly—usually with good consequences— 
but just for the same reason that Dr. Clutterbuck’s friends 








a large proportion of them know they are incompetent to 
weigh. They think they know a good man from a bad man, 
and once satisfied that John Smith is good, they are capable 
of believing on his authority that sunbeams can be extracted 
from cucumbers, or a hundred per cent. obtained for money lent 
to the British Government. Women do this every week, because 
they do not know, and because they trust entirely ; and there 
is no reason, as, indeed, we see in the Clutterbuck case, why 
there should not be men with the same disqualifications for 
pecuniary success. One hardly, it is true, expects in men the 
ignorance which could imagine the British Government 
borrowing secretly or at 10 per cent.; but still, it evidently 
exists, and is fostered by two ideas now almost traditionary,— 
one, that every Government, our own included, is always being 
driven to small financial expedients; and another, that it is 
always being robbed by great financiers, who “float” loans 
with fabulous profit to themselves. The story attributed to 
Dr. Clutterbuck might have been true of some transaction in 
Constantinople, and why not therefore, reason the perfectly 
ignorant, of London also? A most respectable man, himself in 
high Government employ, vouches for its perfect accuracy ! 





THE DECAY OF LAUGHTER. 
T bas been said of more than one great and sudden sorrow, 
that it has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and the expres- 
sion would argue a supposition that nations were as a rule 
naturally mirthfal. Indeed, that seems to be the general idea 
that the world entertains of itself,—namely, that it has a 
natural bias towards mirth and jollity, and only deviates into 
melancholy under the stress of untoward circumstances; that 
it numbers more inhabitants that are glad than those that are 
sorry ; and that Jean qui rit predominates largely over Jean 
qui pleure. It is a comforting delusion—if it happens to be a 
delusion—and one that we should not wish to dissipate. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but express our doubt of its reality, 
for, should it ever have been true of the past, we should be 
driven to the most melancholy belief that the world is 
growing sadder as it is growing wiser, and that gaiety 
and laughter are gradually decaying and departing from 
among us. That, evidently, is the opinion of one who has 
done his best to contribute to the mirth of his fellow- 
countrymen. Mr. James Payn, in the columns of last 
week’s Illustrated London News, fears that it is only too 
certain that people laugh less to-day than they used to do, 
and at the same time as he deplores the fact, professes his 
inability to account for it. Of the two suggestions that he 
makes towards the solution of the problem, neither seems 
to us to be sufficient by itself to account for so dismal 
a change, though we have no doubt that both are factors in it. 
The idea of the vulgarity of laughter is neither strong enough 
nor sufficiently widely disseminated to have any real influence 
in quenching the natural expression of mirth. The innate sad- 
ness and dullness of democracy are probably much more power- 
ful factors, in that the undeniable growth of democratic ideas 
amongst us must have brought about a corresponding decrease 
of mirth that provokes to laughter. But that too, we should 
think, can hardly be sufficient by itself to have wrought any 
really perceptible change upon the mirthful spirit of the times; 
and yet we are fain to confess ourselves at a loss to advance any 
better reason for the decay of laughter, which we, as well as 
Mr. Payn, believe to be taking place. ‘“ Laughter holding both 
his sides” is well-nigh dead among us, so rarely is it heard ; 
and the reason for its death, most people will say, is not be- 
cause such laughter is vulgar and unseemly to the civilised 
man, but because there is really nothing to-day to laugh at. 
Why there should be nothing now to laugh at, they would find 
it more difficult to explain. Hardly could they contend that 
we are less ludicrous than were our ancestors, or less capable 
of recognising what is ludicrous. It must be some other source 
of laughter that is wanting in us. 

The primary cause of laughter is the outburst, the overflow 
of joyful content and well-being, such as was the Homeric 
laughter of the gods as they rose from their Olympian feasts. 
That is the laughter of children, who laugh, they know not 
why, out of sheer gaiety of heart and exuberance of animal 
spirits. To very few people has it been granted to laugh 


trusted to his advice. They thought him sure to be honest, | after that fashion and for that reason, after they have arrived 
and did not care to look one inch beyond that elementary fact. at years of discretion; therefore it is of a kind which cannot 
It is character which the majority trust, not statements which 


be said to have decayed, for among children only did it exist, 
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and still happily exists—most unhappy, indeed, would be the 
condition of a country in which such laughter as that is stilled. 
But the Homeric gods laughed for another reason also; they 
laughed consumedly when Vulcan came limping among 
them, the laughter of derision and of the comfortable 
sense of superiority that has been suddenly engendered 
in those that laugh. We, too, laugh when Vulcan limps, 
but with less heartiness and more bitterness in the deri- 
sion. Actual laughter, according to some people, is pro- 
voked by a sudden sense of incongruity: we laugh when we 
are in a solemn mood or surrounded by solemnity, at the 
sudden intrusion of a gay figure or ridiculous idea, just as, 
when we are in a mirthful mood, we are provoked to laughter 
again by a like intrusion of something grave and solemn. We 
seem but rarely in a mirthful mood to-day, and the sudden 
intrusion of solemnity comes upon us with no sense of incon- 
gruity or surprise. We are generally in a solemn mood, but 
even so, the intrusion of what is ludicrous does not move us to 
faughter: we are more often moved to stone it than to laugh 
at it. Why is it that we cannot laugh? Certainly it is not 
because we deem the exercise a vulgar or a degrading one. 
We want to laugh; we long for something that may surprise 
as into laughter ; we go to burlesques and pantomimes with that 
end in view, and stare wide-eyed at every conceivable folly, 
only to return with an almost aching sense of a want 
that is still unfulfilled, and an intensity of unsatisfied longing. 
What a melancholy sight is the audience at a comic play !— 
here and there a spasmodic effort towards laughter dies away 
in a sardonic grin, but never an honest, open-mouthed roar of 
laughter in all the house. It would be most unfair to accuse 
those who cater for our amusement of being at fault. We ex- 
perience the same incapacity for enjoyment in other comedies 
than those that are played upon the stage. For some reason 
or other, the ludicrous and ridiculous seem rather to excite our 
anger than our sense of amusement. The incongruous has 
ceased to be humorous; we have grown to be so terribly in 
earnest, that we can no longer see the comic side of men and 
things. 

Democfacy assuredly has much to answer for, and will have 
more; but if it robs us of our gaiety, then there can be few 
graver sins to be laid to its charge. It is said that one 
may travel from one side to the other of the United States, 
and never in all that weary journey hear the sound of laughter. 
if that be really true, we know not; but if it is, we have heard 
no more serious indictment against a democratic people. It 
is true that there is nearly always, even in the best and finest 
instances of American humour, a certain hardness and cruelty 
of intention, a certain bitterness and want of light-hearted 
and spontaneous guiety; and it may well be that the national 
character which produces it is incapable of purely gay and 
mirthful laughter. How long will it be before we too are 
nationally incapable of laughter? The French, who have 
the reputation of being the most light-hearted people and 
the most easily moved to laughter, are also, at heart, 
the least democratic people in Europe. It would be in- 
teresting to inquire which class amongst us at home is 
the most prone to laughter; and we imagine that the result 
of such an inquiry would effectually disprove the theory 
that the decay of laughter is due only to a growing sense of 
its vulgarity. The labouring class, especially the agricultural, 
laughs but little. It may be urged that the labouring class 
has not much reason for laughter. To a certain extent that 
is true, but even when it is happiest and most content, its 
pleasure does not take a mirthful turn. George Eliot, who 
knew the English peasantry well, drew a strikingly faithful 
and curious picture of their hours of leisure and enjoyment in 
the opening chapters of “Silas Marner.” They delight in a 
dogged argument; they delight also in a dry and not very 
charitable kind of humour; but their delight never finds 
*xpression in laughter, because it contains no element of 
gaiety or mirth. We believe that the tendency to laugh will 
be found to be stronger as we ascend the social scale, 
and not as we descend. We would gladly believe that 
it is a fear of vulgarity that restrains that expression 
of emotion; but we cannot but think it is rather the absence 
of the emotion itself than a wish to repress it, that is respon- 
sible for the silence that seems to have fallen upon us. Of 
Course there isa class of people which represses its laughter as 
It represses every other natural movement, from fear of being 
thought vulgar; but that class, we sincerely hope, is not a very 





numerous one. And, on the other hand, there is a form of 
laughter which is vulgar in the worst sense—the empty laugh 
which betrays the vacant mind—but that, too, does not deserve 
consideration any more than does the laughter of apes or 
imbeciles. But why, then, is it that the emotion which finds 
its expression in laughter has deserted us? One can under- 
stand that the child should gradually lose the impulse to 
laugh as it grows into a man; but one would be loth to believe 
that the world is going through the same process. And yet 
it is said that the Negroes and other primitive races are the 
most unrestrained in their laughter; and that the Chinese, the 
most ancient civilisation in the world, can hardly be prevailed 
upon to smile. If civilisation really stifles the merriment of 
nations, the want of it has certain merits which have not yet 
been properly taken into account. Our gain in that direction 
is but a sorry consolation for the loss of our mirth and of the 
healthy exercise of laughter. 





GAMBLING IN LIVES. 


T is the fashion to say that the wage-earning classes of 
this country are unthrifty, that they seldom think either 

of laying by for a rainy day, or providing for the future of 
those who are dependent on them. As touching only too many 
of our people, this is undoubtedly true, but a considerable pro- 
portion of them—the manufacturing population of the North 
of England—are probably more thrifty than any similar 
class in Europe or America. The savings of factory and 
other operatives in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and contiguous 
counties, invested in savings-banks, co-operative building and 
benefit societies, amount to many millions, and life-assurance 
is so much in favour, that, as recently mentioned in these 
columns, it is hard to find a fairly steady workman whose life 
is uninsured. The towns swarm with men who give all 
their time to soliciting business and collecting premiums; 
and there is scarcely a village without at least one agent. 
So great is the competition, indeed, that it has given 
rise to a ghastly and demoralising system of speculation 
known as “ gambling in lives.” It is obvious that when the 
amounts assured are as low as £6, Compuan‘es which culti- 
vate industrial business cannot be very choice either as to 
the selection of lives or the moral qualities of their canvassing 
agents. Even though the commission be large—20 per cent., 
for instance—it amounts to very little on a premium of half- 
a-crown a week ; and to make a fair salary, a man must work 
heroically hard, walk long distances in all sorts of weather, 
make many calls, and undergo an infinitude of humiliation 
and worry. For, be it remembered, his commissions are 
reckoned only on the premiums which he himself collects, 
and he has to compete with rivals who will compass heaven 
and earth to secure one proposal. Quality is a matter of 
indifference to him; he goes in for quantity. Small wonder, 
then, that when a canvassing agent with few scruples comes 
across a bad life, and cannot induce its owner to make a 
proposal, he should enter into league with a speculator, the 
more especially as, for amounts under £50, most Offices 
dispense with medical examinations. But even when an 
examination is insisted upon, it must be a very bad life which 
cannot be so “dressed up” (the current: phrase) as to “ pass 
the doctor;” and if the nominal proposer happens to be 
suffering from delirium tremens or an incurable disease, 
nothing is easier than to provide a substitute. There are 
miscreants everywhere who, for the “price of a pint,” will 
call themselves by any name under the sun ; and the examining 
surgeon has no means of knowing that the man introduced to 
him as “Thomas Grimshaw, power-loom overlooker,” is a 
loafing scoundrel called Bill Sykes, “dressed up” for the 
occasion. At St. Helen’s, “gassed lives ” are said to be greatly 
in request for insurance purposes. A “gassed life” is a man 
who has doomed himself to speedy death by breathing 
poisonous fumes in some alkali-works. In places where lives 
of this sort are not obtainable, the best subjects are confirmed 
sots, or people likely to die, who can neither read nor write : sots, 
because they are not likely to live long, and will generally sign 
anything for drink ; the others, because they have to sign with a 
mark, and anybody can make a mark. It has happened for a 
man’s life to be assured without his knowledge, albeit he has 
signed a declaration in due form, given references, and acknow- 
ledged receipt of his policy. But illiterates afflicted with 
mortal disease, though much sought, are not easily found 
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nowadays; and the commoner course is to pay for drinks and 
get your man to sign a“ bit o’ papper” in his cups. Proposals 
signed with an“ X” are beginning to be regarded with suspicion. 

The principal obstacle in the way of the enterprising 
gambler in lives is the Act of George III. whereby “ wagering” 
life-policies are made void,—an obstacle, however, more 
apparent than real, and easily surmounted by ingenious 
rogues. It may be assumed that the policy is always taken out 
(nominally) either by the ostensible proposer in his own name, 
or by some member of his family having what the law calls an 
“insurable interest” in his life. This done, the speculator 
(who, of course, pays the premiums) makes the insured a loan, 
or a series of loans (generally spent in drink), and takes an 
* assignment of the policy as security for an advance which 
nominally far exceeds the sum actually paid, or buys the policy 
out-and-out, or gets the assured to make a will in his favour. 
These operations are greatly facilitated by the rule of certain 
Offices dispensing with medical examinations for £50 policies. 
True, £50 is not a large sum, but ten such amounts make a nice 
penny; and when a “life” can “pass the doctor,” there is no 
limit to the figure for which it may be assured. 

In the course of a trial at the last Manchester Assizes 
(“Greenwood and another v. the Scottish Temperance Life 
Assurance Company ”), it came out that the life of John Single- 
ton, ostler at the Wheatsheaf Inn, Blackburn, had been insured 
with divers Companies at various times for a sum-total of 
£1,700; that he held none of the policies, and had paid none of 
the premiums. In this case, one of the plaintiffs sued as Single- 
ton’s executor, the other (a woman) as his legatee, for £200 under 
a policy of insurance granted by the defendant Company. The 
male plaintiff admitted that he held half-a-dozen or more 
policies on Singleton’s life, assigned to him for money lent, and 
that some of the offices concerned had paid, while with others 
he had thought it expedient to compromise. The defendant 
Company resisted the claim, on the grounds that the policy in 
question was a gambling policy, and that in the declaration 
made by the deceased were several untrue statements. When 
these facts were disclosed, and the principal plaintiff had been 
examined, his counsel threw up his brief, and the Judge 
directed the jury to give their verdict for the defendants. 

Three similar cases have been tried during the past month, 
one in the Blackburn County Court, the others in the Bolton 
Borough Police Court. In one instance the gambler was 
the insured person’s son, and the amount involved was so 
small, that the defendant Company probably resisted the claim 
solely on principle, for whatever might be the issue, they could 
not hope to gain anything. The remarkable facts of the case 
were, that the plaintiff and his wife distinctly stated that 
though they had paid premiums, they had neither made a 
proposal nor signed a declaration; that from the time the 
insurance was effected to the time of his death, the deceased 
was an inmate of the workhouse infirmary, suffering from 
chronic rheumatism of the worst kind; and that the de- 
fendant’s counsel said he had evidence to show that a man 
was produced to the agent for insurance “who was not the 
insured at all.” The Judge held that there was no insurable 
interest, and on this ground alone (without going into the 
question of personation) gave a verdict for the defendant 
Company. 

In one of the Bolton cases, an innkeeper sued an Insurance 
Company under a policy which he had effected on the life of 
a man described as a “ hanger-on at his premises,” and whom, 
as he contended, he had kept, thereby acquiring an insurable 
interest in the insured person’s life. But as the innkeeper 
failed to satisfy the Court on this point, and it appeared that 
the deceased came out of the workhouse to be insured, re- 
turned thither straightway, and presently died of pneumonia, 
the Magistrates, although they considered that the action of 
the agent “had not been satisfactory,” decided against the 
claimant. 


The third case (tried at Bolton) was an action brought by 
executors against an Assurance Company, under a policy taken 
out by the insured man’s brother without the former’s know- 
ledge, a fact of which the agent, as he himself admitted, was 
fully aware. The defendant Company opposed the claim, on 
the plea that there was no insurable interest; they also con- 
tended that the policy was vitiated by misrepresentation and 
concealment, and that, as was proved by the deceased’s own 
doctor, the former had for many years been of intemperate 
habits, and died of delirium tremens. Nevertheless, the Court 





decided against the defendants. For this judgment they gave 
no reasons, or rather, none are given in the account from which 
we quote. But their reasons are easily surmised. The agent 
(who said he had known the deceased ten years) was the 
moving spirit in getting the insurance effected, and according 
to his testimony, the amount originally insured was increased 
at the instance of the Company’s inspector and super- 
intendent without medical inspection. If thése people, the 
agent especially, did not know that the deceased was a man 
of intemperate habits, they ought to have known, and by the 
simple expedient of applying to his doctor, might have known. 
Principals are responsible for the acts of their agents, and the 
Magistrates probably thought that if a Company knowingly 
insures the life of a drunkard, it ought not to be allowed to 
get rid of its liability by pleading that he took too much to 
drink. 

Of all forms of gambling, gambling in lives is probably the 
most sordid and demoralising. It is not enough to declare 
wagering policies void; gambling in lives should be made a 
penal offence. But the root of the evil lies in the insensate 
competition of Assurance Companies for new business, and 
the practice of exempting small insurers from medical examina- 
tion, a system which, besides facilitating fraud, is eminently 
unfair to honest and healthy insurers. For it is evident that, 
in order to cover the extra risk thus incurred, and provide for 
their heavy expenditure in advertising and commission, Com- 
panies must load their premiums out of all reason, or make 
large profits by lapsed policies. 

It is, however, proverbially much easier to denounce 
an abuse than to find a remedy. The Government are 
unable to compete with the Companies, partly because 
the premiums on Government policies are invested at 
a low rate of interest, mainly because Government neither 
canvasses nor advertises. But why should not the Co- 
operative Societies take the matter up? They have an 
organisation ready to their hand. There is hardly a village 
in the manufacturing districts without its co-operative store.. 
Their members belong almost exclusively to the industrial 
class, and their agents and managers have facilities for 
obtaining information as to the habits and antecedents of 
potential insurers which no ordinary Life Office can command. 
They know how to use money to good advantage ; they have 
shown themselves to be able administrators, and as members: 
would be their own canvassers they would need neither to 
advertise lavishly nor pay heavy commissions. They could 
thus afford to work at lower premiums than the Offices, and 
if they employed a first-rate actuary and rewarded him 
according to his deserts, they could hardly fail to make as 
great a success of co-operative life-assurance as they have 
made of co-operative distribution. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee si 
A PERIPATETIC PARSON ON DIVINE WORSHIP. 


My vocation is now varied, not changed. From being a 
clerical “casual,” locum tenens (Spectator, August 22nd), I 
have become a travelling secretary, a peripatetic parson. The 
field is wider; the pleasure and profit greater. And this in 
two ways. The proverbial hospitality of the English clergy 
has been pleasingly realised. In no other walk in life—not 
even in the Navy—is the feeling of comradeship more genuine, 
and its expression more frank or more free. And besides the 
delight of extended intercourse, there has been the keen 
pleasure arising from very ample opportunities of noting the 
various modes of conducting the service of the sanctuary. 
Churches “ High,” churches “ Low,” and churches “ Broad ;” 
plain services, and services choral and semi-choral ; conducted 
in the simple mission-hall, in the ampler urban or suburban 
church, or in— 
“The great minster transept, 
Where the lights like glories fall, 
And the sweet choir sings, 
And the organ rings 
Along the emblazoned wall ;” 


sermons written, sermons extemporaneous, and sermons 
memoriter, delivered by dignified, by very dignified, and by 
undignified clergy,—such has been the varied experience of 
the much-travelled “peripatetic” who, having been in a much 
more favoured position than most of his brethren, ventures to 
set down the impressions he has received, with the opinions he 
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has formed as to the proper conduct of that divine worship 
whose aim is to quicken and deepen the spiritual life of men. 


Confining attention for the present to the speaking voice, 
and noting matters concerning it in their natural order, com- 
parison of many examples shows that a very real charm to the 
hearer lies in lowness yet perfect naturalness of tone. Men’s 
voices, of course, vary in quality from high tenor to heavy 
bass; the light voice can nevertheless be lowered, deepened, by 
careful, intelligent practice. Cicero’s shrill whistle, so ob- 
jectionable to cultivated Roman ears, was turned, by laborious 
and skilful exercise, into a voice of pleasing resonance and 
melody. The Primate’s utterance at the recent Congress was 
marked by this arresting, engaging quality; the natural, 
conversational tone was simply intensified, the result being 
that every one in the vast audience could hear without 
the slightest effort. But the strong, full, low tone 
must possess the further quality of clearness. Crisp, 
sharply-cut articulation is the second charm of successful 
public speaking. Voltaire’s sneer, that Englishmen save an 
hour a day through clipping their words, is no longer, to any 
large extent, true of our speakers and preachers; but the “s,” 
or the “st,” or the “4d,” or the “ g,” at the end of some words, 
is not pronounced as distinctly as it should be. Without in 
the least being pedantic or affected, this even, distinct 
“syllabic” utterance (outerance) can be acquired by any 
reader or speaker having no physical defect. The late Mr. 
Thring pointed out even the moral value of clear-cut, easy, 
decisive expression : it is, he says, an index of character,—part 
of “the style” which, as Buffon said, is “the man himself.” 
Given, then, these two essential qualities in the average clergy- 
man’s speech, the question of pace is of little consequence. 
The Bishop of Ripon and Canon Scott-Holland are both rapid 
speakers, but every syllable can be caught without the least 
feeling of distress. Like the late Archbishop Magee, these 
preachers possess the secret of observing the due proportion of 
pause, whether grammatical or rhetorical. Pace, rush, flow, is 
the outcome of temperament, and any attempt to make a quick 
man slow or a slow man fast, carries with it signal failure. 
Careful and extended observation leads to the conclusion 
that pronunciation is now much more uniform than it was 
twenty years ago. A few men of the older school are still heard 
to make the “i” long in the first syllable of “ direct,” “ digest ;” 
in the second of “ inspiration ;” in the third of “ civilisation ;” 
in the last of “fertile,” “ puerile,” and “ infinite ;” the “a” long 
in “sacrament,” and the “o” long in “acknowledge ;” but the 
correct practice, making each vowel short, seems now to be fairly 
general. The best speakers, too, are now giving the proper short 
“e” sound in such words as “ moment,” “ goodness,” “innocent,” 

“ Jerusalem,” instead of mis-sounding them with a short “i,” or 
with a short “u.” (How prettily some of these words fell from 
the lips of a head-master of a public school the other day!) 
Care must be taken not to carry the practice too far, so as to 
produce a mincing, artificial, strained effect. How not to do 
it was exemplified by Mr. G. A. Sala’s trying to make the 
Colonists pronounce “ England” with an “e” instead of with 
an “i;” they listened with a feeling of amusement at the 
attempted innovation, but they refused to alter the established 
practice. In the matter of accent, it may seem incredible that 
educated men can be found to put the stress on the first syllable 
of “defend,” “forgive,” “detail;” yet this can be heard in 
some of the Northern Counties of England. What accent is 
to a word, emphasis is to a sentence, and a good story is 
told of a country squire who always specially asked to be 
allowed to read the chapter containing Nathan’s rebuke to 
David, and who, besides delivering the solemn reproof, “Thou 
art the man,” in a highly demonstrative style, laid the stress 
on the second word instead of on the first. Recently a clergy- 
man had occasion to quote the sublime sentence: “ Let there 
be light, and there was light;” but he completely spoilt the 
beauty of the passage by laying stress, a kind of explosive 

Stress, too, on the very last word, whereas it should clearly be 

on the last but one,—on the verb rather than on the noun. 

While all these points are of importance, and deserve attention 

from the appointed ministers of the Church, the higher quali- 

ties of trained intelligence, penetrating insight, warm sym- 
pathy, and spiritual fervour must also be present to make both 

Preaching and reading thoroughly attractive and effective. 

Much of this is gathered up in Garrick’s pithy maxim: “ Feel 

what you read, and read as you feel.” 

Passing from the speaking to the singing voice, the pre- 





liminary remark may be made that monotoning the service 
seems now to be the rule even in country villages, and reading 
the exception. Some of the older clergy, who would have been 
horrified if any one had accused them of having a “ note” in 
their heads (or their chests), have nevertheless risen to the 
occasion, with—let it be candidly said—considerable variations 
in their success. With great prudence, some have confined 
themselves to the strict monotone, and by taking a perfectly 
natural note, generally F (that good old-fashioned one), have 
by assiduous practice become able to perform the service with 
ease and acceptance. They wisely make no attempt at any 
change of key. In the parts common to priest, choir, and 
people, the latter two take their cuefrom the officiating minister, 
not the reverse. Trying to intone—to sing the versicles to 
Tallis, or to any other setting—would be to such men the 
height of folly, and would far from conduce to that chastened 
reverence without which there can be no true worship of the 
Almighty. In this connection, memory recalls a faithful 
parish priest who had practised, not wisely but too well, 
the quality of distinctness. Scarcely a word fell from his 
lips in divine service without another syllable being added, 
—e.g., “rest-a,” “repent-a,” “heaven-a,” “ good-da.” In 
his anxiety to be clear in his enunciation, the good man 
overdid the thing. Returning to the monotone, why do some 
of the clergy try to take the lower C for the versicle, “ O Lord! 
open thou our lips”? If they have a good bass voice like a 
Minor Canon, all well and good; but this lower note has been 
heard when the usual F_or the G would have been preferable. 
Where the priest is musical, so as to pitch his notes with 
precision, the ideal service which long experience suggests 
is this :—Opening sentences and exhortation on F, the former 
slightly varied, to give the impression of reading; the Con- 
fession on EK, so that all, all the congregation can really join 
in, whether consciously monotoning or simply reading; the 
Absolution “pronounced” on F, the priest taking the first 
versicle on F also, and with the choir coming in with the next 
versicle on G, to continue the rest of the service on the same 
note. This plan avoids the drop from G to E (or, worse, to C, 
done in many churches), and keeps the service on a fairly 
uniform level, the small changes made not distracting the 
congregation, and being but expressive of the varied character 
of the Liturgy. What is here said is meant to apply, not to 
Cathedrals and Colleges, but to village and ordinary town 
congregations. 

Before leaving this most interesting and very practical sub- 
ject, let a plea be put in for greater uniformity of procedure 
in matters which are in no way distinctive of any school. Why 
should not all congregations say the Confession after the 
minister? The rubric directs this to be done; in cathedrals 
it is done; but only in a very few churches is the order 
obeyed. Then the mode of beginning the Lord’s Prayer 
varies in different churches; in this case, even in cathedrals. 
In some places, the words “Our Father” are said together by 
priest and people; in“others, they are said by the priest alone; 
in others, again, they are said after the minister, he waiting till 
choir and people have said them, and then together they pro- 
ceed with them and the remainder of the prayer. The musical 
closing of the service7presents the most extraordinary diver- 
sity. The one simple “Amen” is, of course, the rule, as 
Stainer’s beautiful sevenfold one is the rule in cathedrals; but 
in a few churches two “ Amens” are used, on D and C, and then 
on B and C—this finishing on a higher note than the ordinary 
service one is clearly musically and devotionally wrong— 
while in one parish church in York the service ends with three 
«“Amens” (some one profanely called them “three cheers” 
for service being over),|the effect being pleasing, because satis- 
fying to the musical instinct, as well as to the higher feeling 
of devotion. T. FLAVELL. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE WATERFORD FACTION-FIGHT. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Grant me space in your next issue to correct a statement 
which appeared in the Spectator of November 7th, referring to 
Mr. John Dillon’s visit to this city on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 4th. In a “ summary ” paragraph, it is stated that upwards 
of a hundred and fifty persons were taken to hospital on that 
occasion, many of them seriously wounded. Now, the fact is, 
not even one person was taken there, while the number of 
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‘seriously wounded ” did not amount to more than a dozen. 
There were only two who received what at the time appeared 
to be serious wounds, and these young men are now up and 
about their business. Had the police, or at least their officers, 
been a little more prompt in action, nothing serious would 
have occurred; and, to do the Parnellite rowdies common 
justice, it must be admitted by their most ardent admirers, 
they reserved all their “fierce determination” for those of 
their opponents who had not adopted the precaution of arming 
themselves with even slight weapons of defence. I deem it 
necessary to state these facts, as I know that our “ Unionist ” 
friends are only too eager to seize on reports of this kind as 
handy pegs on which to air their stock arguments as to the 
inexpediency of granting Ireland the control of her purely 
domestic affairs. I am convinced that were the police under 
local control, instead of being, as they are to all intents and 
purposes, a semi-military foreign force, the turbulence dis- 
played at any political gatherings during the past twelve 
months, would be suppressed in an hour. One has only to 
look at the average Parnellite rowdies who disturb those 
meetings, to form a just estimate of the kind of persons they 
are,—not one in fifty being a ratepayer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. McGratu. 

The “ Citizen” Office, Waterford, November 11th. 

[We simply quoted the telegrams. That was rash perhaps, 
but it is difficult to maintain always the proper mental atti- 
tude of total disbelief in Irish statements made during elec- 
tion time. We really believe that some of our friends there 
are capable on polling day of declaring that Mr. Parnell 
never existed, and that Mr. Healy is a Solar Myth.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


SUNDAY DISTURBANCES AT EASTBOURNE. 

[To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Any reader of your article on the Sunday diversions of 
Eastbourne might conclude, from one passage in it, that the 
exceptional state of the law in that town is owing only toa 
local by-law. Were this the case, the authorities might 
potentially rescind or alter the by-law. But, if my informa- 
tion be correct, the prohibition against Sunday processions 
and bands is of a weightier and more lasting kind, being con- 
tained in an Act of Parliament. This, of course, cannot be 
altered except by Parliament. 

For the mob at Eastbourne I make no excuse; yet it may 
be said that, in their own rough and indiscriminate way, they 
show a desire that statute law should be complied with. So 
far they are not to be ranged with law-breakers, though their 
methods may not be marked by the tenderness of culture. 
For the authorities of Eastbourne great allowance must be 
made. They are bound to uphold the law; and with a very 
limited force, and in face of great difficulties, they endeavour 
so to do to the best of their ability. But a larger question 
remains behind. When Parliament meets, an attempt will 
certainly be made to repeal the local enactment of which 
mention has been made. Considering the inestimable value 
of peace and quietness in our streets on Sunday, considering 
the divided state of religious feeling, and the ease with which 
animosities may be raised, I deem the Eastbourne enactment 
one calling for very grave and full consideration. Instead of 
repealing it, I should incline to extend the operation of this 
local enactment to the whole of the Kingdom.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rustington, Sussex. R. DenNY URLIN. 








A SUNDAY AMUSEMENT. 

[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’ ] 
Sir,—Your Eastbourne contributor has something to say 
about “the sensational reports” of what took place on 
Sunday week. May I, as a non-Salvationist who saw all that 
happened between the beach and the Army “ Citadel,” make 
three corrections called for by nine consecutive lines in his 
report ? 

(1.) “It was in vain to look for traces of that bloodshed 
which Mr. Bramwell Booth so pitifully describes. The 
martyrdom to which the Salvationists—with the exception of 
their leaders—are so eager to expose themselves is not of a 
very terrible description.” The police before the Magistrates, 
a local doctor in the London Press, and the Chief Constable 
in my hearing, have admitted that women have been seriously 
hurt. (The “strangers” did not concern themselves with the 
way in which the men have been knocked about.) On Sunday 





the roughs were on their good behaviour, for several reasons 
Not only was it widely believed—ridiculous as it may seem— 
that two hundred Londoners had come down—the fact that 
the six young men who did accompany the girls were soon 
“spotted” as “spies” shows clearly that they were expected 
—but it was well understood that, on the Sunday at least,. 
“yunning-in ” would without fail follow assaults. 

(2.) “The ferocity of the mob of their persecutors may he 
measured by the fact that it was controlled by the presence: 
of some half-dozen policemen.” Please read, the whole local 
police force, about thirty men, headed by the Chief Constable 
himself. 

(3.) “ The extent of the disturbance was confined to so smali 
an area of the town, that it was not easy for a visitor to find 
his way to the actual scene of conflict.” It is enough to say 
that the crowd, which even the correspondent in another part 
of his article calls a “noisy mob, two or three thousand 
strong,” surged round the Salvationists and police during the 
mile’s march along the sea parade and through the principal? 
streets of Eastbourne to the east end.—I am, Sir, &c., 

OnE Wuo Was THERE. 

[1. Our correspondent practically admits the truth of 
what was said of that particular Sunday, so that his first 
correction is not one at all. (2.) “A handful of police” 
would undoubtedly have been a safer expression than “ some 
half-dozen,” in view of the difficulty of counting so very few 
in the midst of a large crowd. (3.) The procession of two 
thousand people through the streets is soon passed, and can 
hardly be a very grave nuisance, for which reason no account 
was taken of their journey to their meeting-place——En. 
Spectator. ] 





IRISH STORIES. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In reply to your correspondent “ N.,” I beg to say that 
1 was told the story about the railway-porter and the lady by 
a gentlewoman connected with the County Clare. She is a 
personal friend; and I certainly understood from her that the 
incident described had occurred in Ireland, though I did not 
think of asking her to name the exact locality, not deeming it 
necessary to do so. We are too much accustomed to such 
good things in Ireland, to feel it necessary always to verify 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON “SENSA- 
TIONAL REFORMATION.” 





BIRDS IN LONDON. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—Having read the interesting accounts of unusual bird- 
visitors in London, I offer yet one more letter which may 
interest the readers of your valuable paper. Brixton, thougha 
suburb of London, is within the four-miles’ radius from Charing 
Cross, and we are surrounded by streets; also a noisy railway 
runs at the end of our garden. Notwithstanding these dis- 
turbing elements, for several successive autumns we have 
observed the regular visits of the cuckoo. We think he 
comes into our garden for the numerous caterpillars which 
infest the wild plants which we grow, and this autumn he paid 
us an unusually late visit, coming in the early part of Sep- 
tember! Last December, when the snow was thick on the 
ground, we saw a moorhen stalking along the garden-path. 
He came down to the back-door of the house. Now, we are 
not near any water where such a bird would be likely to live, 
but as we kept two geese in a pen in the garden, we think their 
cry may have attracted the moorhen. The following is a list 
of the different birds we have noticed in our narrow “ London 
garden :”—Whitethroat, wood-warbler, wren, thrush, titmice, 
rook, blackbird, starling, coletit, hedgesparrow, robin, linnet, 
chaffinch, and of course the misjudged sparrows in abundance- 
—I am, Sir, &e., FLORENCE E. BARLOW. 





THE BIRDS OF NORFOLK. 
(To tHE Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 
S1r,—In your issue of October 31st, you speak of the notice 
of the capped petrel (@strelata hzxsitata) in Stevenson® 
“ Birds of Norfolk,” Vol. III. The words are: “ It is certain, 
says Mr. Stevenson, in his last and unfinished volume,” &e- 
The passage is not one of Mr. Stevenson’s, but it occurs in 28 
article by Mr. T. Southwell, the well-known Norfolk naturalist 
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who so excellently completed what would have been the “ un- 
finished volume.” 

By a misprint, you quote the date of February, 1887, for 
Colonel Feilden’s visit to Dominica; but the visit was in 
February, 1889. The paper on “The Deserted Domicile of 
the Diablotin” was read before the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists’ Society in May, 1889. 

Mr. H. Stevenson died in August, 1888.—I am, Sir, &c., 

O. W. TaNncock. 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS. 
(To tHE Epiror or THE “‘SP=zcTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In your review of the book published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan, on “ Left-Handedness,” you refer to Leonardo da 
Vinci and Holbein as being left-handed. You might have 
named a still greater man, perhaps the mightiest artist that 
the world has ever seen, Michael Angelo, who was also a left- 

handed man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
36 King Street, Chester, November 9th. 





J. M. GRAHAM. 





“RESULT” AND “ RESILIENCE.” 
(To tHe Epriror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—I should like, with your permission, to say another 
word in defence of “result.” It seems to me that one of the 
true functions of what may be termed modern classical 
poetry is to help to preserve, it may be to recover, at any rate 
to remind us of, some of the old uses of words which, though 
they may have dropped out of our common talk, are still 
traceable to their original meaning, and the disuse of which 
is in many cases a distinct loss to the language. What would 
be justly considered pedantic in prose, might thus be held to 
be a permissible and praiseworthy poetic license. Of course 
such reproduction of obsolete words (or obsolete meanings of 
words) may be abused and carried to excess. But where, as 
in the case in question, the original derivation appears plainly 
on the face of the word, und the original meaning precisely 
fits the intended application of it, I submit that the poet (and 
in more rare cases the prose-writer) is justified, and ought 
rather to be commended than condemned. 

No one would think of saying in a prose article or essay, 
that a boy “lay prone;” but no one would presume to criti- 
cise Milton when he says, “down thither prone in flight he 
speeds,” or Tennyson’s “ prone from off her seat she fell.” I 
am not sure whether Dryden’s “driven by the winds and 
errors of the sea,” would not be rejected by the canons of 
“popular association ;” and probably the exact force of “we 
have erred and strayed like lost sheep ” is in like manner often 
lost upon the average reader, as also the cognate meaning of 
“devious,” as in Dryden’s “through every dark and devious 
way.” A remark of Professor Freeman’s in this month’s Con- 
iemporary bears, I think, on this side of the question :— 
“ Anyhow, it is a shame that the greatest discovery of our 
times, the discovery of the relations of languages to one 
another, should be treated as though it had never been by 
those who profess to be special teachers of languages.” All 
who write seriously, whether in poetry or prose, are, or ought 
to be, teachers of languages, and, as Spenser said of Chaucer, 
“wells of English undefiled.” And in these days of widely 
spread but often thinly coated education, and of phoneticisms 
and Americanisms, and a general slip-sloppiness and slovenli- 
ness of style and grammar, he surely confers a literary service 
on his country who, by taking up and resetting some old 
classical word, pure from the mint (or well), reminds us that 
all languages are akin, and that, in discarding the old meaning 
and substituting the new, we have sometimes robbed rather 
than enriched our own many-tongued vocabulary.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. C. CaLvERLEY. 

Brampton Rectory, Northampton, November 10th. 








POETRY. 


THE END OF THE LONG JOURNEY. 
JOHN SANDERSON was dying, 
In summer, on Mendir-side, 
In th2 co‘tage where his father, 
And father’s father, died. 


And dying has grown so common, 
And old men are so cheap ; 

There was only the parish doctor 

To see him off to sleep. 











And he thought he would last till morning, 
And left him in neighbour’s care ; 

The tavern was terribly handy— 
Death came when none was there. 


But he welcomed the awful stranger 
With a smile of wrinkled joy, 
And only patiently sighing, 
“Td like for to see my boy: 


The lad as runned from the village 
A mort of years ago, 

And went to Bristow and ’listed, 
And left me the weeds to hoe. 


Couldn’t un vight and wrussle ; 
Couldn’t un whistle and zing; 

The maids a could smarm and viggle ; 
The lads a could hold and fling.” 


Sweet scent of the sad sweet-briar 
Came in from the garden bed; 


And he heard the wicket rattle, - 


And he heard the sound of a tread, 


That rang on the stony threshold, 
And woke the sleeping cat ; 

And the gleam of a scarlet tunic,— 
The dying eyes saw that. 


He saw a form in the doorway, 
Against the sunset, black ; 

And far too old to be fearful, 
He said, “ My boy’s come back ;” 


And groping with feeble fingers, 
“ My eyen be cruel dim, 

TI wants to see thy veace, lad, 
Come here to thy vaither, Jim ; 


Th’st a ribbin in button-hole, Jimmy, 
Wi a star as shines zo vine, 

And-summat o’ iron, ‘ For Valour,’— 
Be all they whimsies thine ?” 


A strong arm lifted his shoulders ; 
A brown hand lifted his head : 

** We’m quality now for sartin,” 
He, tittering weakly, said. 


And so on the breast of scarlet, 
Between the cross and the star, 

The old man lay, as he waited 
To pass the utmost bar. 

But while his fleet soul fluttered, 
And strove to die and live; 

The lips behind him whispered 
The hoarse words, “ Father, forgive.” 

And out of the thronging shadows, 
The answer faltered, “ No, 

Not now, dear lad; I done it 
A mort 0’ years ago.” 


Epwarp SypNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 


—_.—_ 
WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE’S POEMS,* 


Miss Roscoe has done well in republishing her father’s 
poems in a separate volume, and in a shape that will be at 
once convenient and attractive. To our mind, of all the minor 
poets of the Victorian reign, William Caldwell Roscoe is one 
of the most fascinating. There is a refinement about his 
genius that is not due to fastidiousness or delicacy of taste, 
but rather to the vividness of his spiritual discrimination. 1i is 
arefinement which gives us the sense not so much of shrinking 
from what was false or extravagant, or ambitious or senti- 
mental or discordant, although he evidently did shrink from 
all these faults, as of a rich and ardent love of true 
beauty which lends a grace of form and a flush of 
delicate colour to all his thoughts and conceptions. Mr. 
Roscoe had no leaning towards the school of brusque 











* The Pocms by the late William Caldwell Roscoe. Edited by his daughter, 
Elizabeth Mary Roscoe. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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and crude, not to say headlong expression, of which Mr. 
Browning has been the greatest representative in the English 
literature of the last forty years. Beauty of form was with 
him as much a condition of real poetry as truth of appre- 
hension and depth of feeling. His thoughts never came 
helter-skelter like a succession of boys playing at leap-frog, 
treading on each other’s heels, till you have the sensation of 
being almost mobbed by the eager scramble of the poet’s con- 
ceptions. His imagination was saturated with the Elizabethan 
stateliness, though his own mind was essentially modern on 
its intellectual side, and full of those suspensive moods, those 
«uestionings, those arrests of judgment, which have marked 
the poetry of Tennyson and of Clough. Mr. Roscoe’s ear for 
rhythm and for the expressiveness of metre was very fine, as 
fine, we think, as Hartley Coleridge’s; and exquisite as many 
of Hartley Coleridge’s sonnets are, there are hardly any 
of the five-and-twenty or so contained in the present 
volume (except one or two which never received the finishing 
touches) which would not stand beside the best of Hartley 
Coleridge’s without losing by the comparison. Indeed, the 
many which have been included of late years in those selections 
of the best sonnets of which we have had so many admirable 
specimens, sufficiently show that it is not a mere partial 
judgment that rates Mr. Roscoe’s sonnets so high. Perhaps the 
most exquisite of all the sonnets is the Epilogue to the play of 
Violenzia, which fitly closes the volume; but at least half of 
the whole number of sonnets appear to us to be works of as 
true a genius as, in a different realm, Mendelssohn’s “Songs 
without Words.” What, for instance, can be at once more 
bright in vision and more lovely in its cadences than the 
following ?— 
“ DAYBREAK IN FEBRUARY. 

Over the ground white snow, and in the air 

Silence. The stars, like lamps soon to expire, 

Gleam tremblingly ; serene and heavenly fair, 

The eastern hanging crescent climbeth higher. 

See, purple on the azure softly steals, 

And Morning, faintly touched with quivering fire, 

Leans on the frosty summits of the hills, 

Like a young girl over her hoary sire. 

Oh, such a dawning over me has come,— 

The daybreak of thy purity and love ;— 

The sadness of the never-satiate tomb 

Thy countenance hath power to remove ; 


And from the sepulchre of Hope thy palm 
Can roll the stone, and raise her bright and calm. 


Bryn Rhedyn, 1854.” 

There are other poems, not sonnets, and somewhat more airy 
and radiant in their effect than any sonnet (which in its per- 
fection always scems to be most beautiful when it is most 
reticent), that give a more adequate impression of the grace 
and ease of Mr. Roscoe’s imagination,—the following, for 
example, which for spiritual beauty has always seemed to us 
one of the airiest, tenderest, and most truly spiritual of the 
poems of its class :— 

“To Lirrte A. C. IN THE GARDEN AT EastrBurRy. 
Come, my beauty, come, my bird; 
We two will wander, and no third 
Shall mar that sweetest solitude 
Of a garden and a child, 
When the fresh elms are first in bud, 
And western winds blow mild. 


Clasp that short-reaching arm about a neck 
Stript of a deeper love’s more close embrace, 
And with the softness of thy baby-cheek 
Press roses on a care-distained face. 


What ? set thee down, because the air 
Ruffles too boldly thy brown hair ? 
Walk, then, and as thy tiny boot 
Presses the greenness of the sod, 
Teach me to see that tottering foot 
Uplifted and set down by God; 

Teach me a stronger, tenderer hand than mine 
Sways every motion of thy infant frame ; 
Bid me take hold, like thee, and not repine,— 
Weak with my errors and deserved shame. 


How? home again ? ah, that soft laughter 
Tells me what voice thou hankerest after. 
Run, run, with that bright shining face, 
And little hands stretched forth apart, 
Into a mother’s fond embrace, 
Close, closer to her heart. 


I too will turn, for I discern a voice 
Which whispers me that I aim far from home ; 
Bids me repent, and led by holier choice 
Back to a Father’s open bosom come.” 
Or, again, the poem to his wife called “The Year of Love” is 
at once one of the tenderest and of the most lovely of its 





class. With children and flowers, Mr. Roscoe seemed more 
thoroughly at home than any of those Elizabethan poets 
whom he so much admired, and with whose imaginative con- 
ceptions he was so familiar. 

As regards the two tragedies, it is more difficult to speak 
with perfect confidence. They are both of them rich and 
beautiful poems, though in the early and youtbful one, 
Eliduke, Count of Yveloc, there is here and there a little 
trace of the Elizabethan extravagance of passion, of the 
passion torn to tatters at which the satirists who assail that 
school very justly point their ridicule, for instance, in Eliduke’s 
address to the apparently dead form of Estreldis, in pp. 202.3, 
But Eliduke was written when Mr. Roscoe was almost a boy, 
and it is full of beauty and spirit from beginning to end. Take, 
for instance, this passage on the brilliancy of the Breton 
Knights as dancers, when they are received at the com- 
paratively rude Court of Cornwall :— 


« Lar. Oh, let me dance to-night, 
And go to heaven happy, having tasted 
Earth’s best felicity. 

Est. Dancing, Lardune ? 

Lar. Oh, with these Breton knights, that make the air 
Heavy in pace behind them, and still tread 
With such a delicate feeling of the time, 

As if the music dwelt in their own frames, 
And shook the motion from them. Oh, divine ! 

Est. Is itso charming? I remember me 
Dancing was ever your delight, but now— 

Lar. I never danced till now. Our Cornwall sirs 
We thought were adepts; but compared to these, 
They’re dull and heavy, and lack ears to mark 
The proper grace of movement. Say these walk, 
Then you may stint the breath of commendation, 
And say these strangers dance. Let our knights dance, 
These others fly and ride upon the air; 

Or flattering, call our Cornish motion flight,— 
These Bretons are the untied elements 

That in their airy and fantastic course, 
Joining and now disjoining, mingling now 

In fresh variety of curious shapes, 

Hold dancing revelry in Nature’s halls. 

Est, Thou’rt mad, Lardune ;—tell me, Azalia, 

What think you of these strangers? will they wear 
As fairly in the trial as they show now ? 

Lar, Oh, I'll be sworn for ’t; trust me, outward bearing 
Glasses the man within. True gold, that shines most, 
Is in itself more costly and more noble 
Than duller seeming brass. That agile force, 

That trains their feet i’ th’ dance, will in the fight 
Show bravely in their arms, and their bright swords 
Tread such quick measure on the heads of foes, 

The ringing helms their music, that Dismay 

Shall seize them at the force of ’t, and Defeat, 

Ever his follower, clear the field of them.” 


That is not a specimen of the best poetry in Eliduke, but it 
is a fair specimen of the fire and spirit with which the play 
abounds. The subject of the two plays is in essence the 
same,—the struggle of a fine nature, full of noble instincts 
and high resolves, with the temptations of life, those tempta- 
tions naturally centering in the relations between men and. 
women. In the early play, Eliduke, noble as he is by nature- 
meant to be, succumbs to passion; in the later one, Ethel, 
equally noble, obtains the victory over the most overwhelming: 
of all the temptations that could beset the heart of man. We 
do not hesitate to say that Violenzia, though it hinges ona 
most. painful subject, the subject of outrage, is an exceedingly 
fine drama, sustained in its interest from first to last, 
overwhelming in its tragic close, and full of the most 
genuine poetry. We do not know that we should call either- 
play in the highest sense dramatic. The plots are full of 
power and passion, and the reader’s mind is never once 
allowed to lose its high-wrought suspense till the play ends; 
but for all that, but few of the characters are powerfully 
delineated, and the whole real passion of either play is con- 
centrated in the hero. Mr. Roscoe, we need hardly say, had 
written both plays long before Lord Tennyson’s Idylls of the 
King had been heard of. But Ethel, Earl of Felborg, is in many 
respects an anticipation of Tennyson’s Arthur, and will be- 
charged by many readers with the same defect which has been 
brought against him,—namely, that he is too much of a 
preacher, that he is more a saint with a sword in his. 
hand, than a soldier and statesman. It is, indeed, far from 
easy to paint a great ideal character under circumstances in 
which almost all men would flash into the fiercest passion. 
of loathing, without giving room to the charge of a cet- 
tain spiritual priggishness. It is the common accusation 
brought against Tennyson’s Arthur, though the present 
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writer has never felt its truth. And it will be brought again 
against the still higher and more spiritual character delineated 
in this striking play, Violenzia. We doubt whether any attempt 
to paint a character that, in such circumstances as these, was 
perfectly victorious over temptation, could fail to be liable 
to such objections. But for our own part, we believe that such 
a character as Ethel’s, if it had been long trained in the school 
of true Christian faith, would be quite possible, and that the 
picture of it here given is thoroughly inspiring, though it, will 
undoubtedly give occasion to sneers at its too perfect and 
solemn virtue. That the picture is not wanting in the highest 
poetical vividness, a single extract will sufficiently show. It 
is the morning of the day on which a great battle is to be 
fought :— 

“ Eth. *T will not be till noon. 
O peaceful morning-tide, with what rude deeds 
Will they deface thy evening! Is it not heavenly ? 
The air is cool and still; soft dawn shoots up 
Into the fleecy heaven, that, like a mother 
Uncovering her rosy naked babe, 
Looks down upon the tender new-born day. 
Strange prelude to a battle. 


Cor. True, it is piteous, 
And best not thought of. 
Eth. Piteous it is indeed, 
And yet not best-not thought of, so is nothing. 
We dare not faint at woe and violence, 
When we are sure our cause is with the right. 
And gaping wounds, and the red skeleton death, 
Painted in blood of many slaughtered men, 
Though they may stir our gorge more, are in themselves, 
ast oa be to our spirits, less abhorrent 
Than living men, walking like sepulchres 
Of their dead spiritual lives. 
Cor. I have seen such men. 
Eth. So sick, I have seen many, and some dead. 
He is noble that can hang a shield of patience 
Between himself and injuries, but most base 
That sees injustices unremedied. 
Cor. That did you never. 
Eth. No, nor you, Cornelius, 
Nor any man who doth believe in Heaven, 
But when he sees a wrong must war with it— 
By sufferance, if sufferance best abates it, 
But only then. And always in his spirit 
Eager antagonism, not passive spirits, 
Oppose the dangerous devil's mastery ; 
But sworded and aggressive warriors, 
Who with swift charge beat down his mustered ranks, 
And all day long maintain the weary war, 
And die in faith of unseen victory. 
Cor. Warriors of God; servants of God ;—great titles. 
Eth. Oh, that we might be worthy to be such ! 
Our youth is like this morning, and we stand 
Between the night of our unconscious childhood 
And the world’s monstrous battle, whose loud roar 
Grows in our ears. - Well, when we mix in it, 
God keep us in His hand!” 


We should add that the picture of Malgodin, the true tempter 
of the play, is extremely vigorous. He is a Mephistopheles 
who surpasses Goethe’s Mephistopheles in sardonic evil, and, 
we think, even in resource. When Goethe set himself to 
delineate the tempter, as in the scene with the medical student, 
or the scene in which he prompts Faust to compass the ruin 
of Gretchen, Goethe’s touch is very fine. But Mephistopheles 
too often seems to forget his main object in cultivatin - Faust 
so closely, and rambles off into disquisitions which are not 
specially satanic. Malgodin is as evil a tempter as ever 
entered into the heart of man. 

We shall be much surprised if this volume does not win for 
Mr. W. ©. Roscoe a permanent if a modest place in the 
English literature of the nineteenth century. His genius was 
not fertile, but it was singularly true and discerning, and, 
what is more, it was a genius that worked in the finest 
material, that translated its conceptions into the most perfect 
and expressive forms of human speech. Mr. Roscoe worked 
in cameo, not in wood or brass, and the execution is at least as 
beautiful as the imagination. 





MARTINEAU’S “SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION.”* 
THE appearance of a third edition of Dr. Martineau’s Seat of 
Authority in Religion affords us an opportunity to return to it 
for the purpose of examining the author’s views of the New 
Testament Scriptures, to which allusion was made in a former 
article (Spectator, April 19th, 1890). The new preface, which is 








* The Seat of Authority in Religion, By James Martineau, LL.D., D.D.,D.C.L. 
Third edition, revised, London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 1891, 





pleasantly flavoured with an old-world courteous dignity, con~ 
tains a reply to some criticisms of the previous editions ; certain 
critics are set right who understood the author to say that, until 
a few years ago, he was ignorant of New Testament criticism, 
and only made a study of it in order to write the present volume. 
They are informed that its critical portion represents studies, 
seldom intermitted, for more than sixty years, of the Scriptures 
themselves, and the cognate literature of the early Church. 
The correction will be readily accepted, and should not have 
been required. The work exhibits a familiarity with New 
Testament criticism assuredly not gained in the two years 
within which his critics confined the author’s studies. Dr. 
Martineau’s comparative failure as a Biblical critic is not 
owing to want of learning, but to the overmastering presence 
of imperious prepossessions. The same religious ardour which 
made orthodox critics contend unreasonably for every jot and 
tittle of the New Testament, renders Dr. Martineau un~ 
reasonably eager to destroy its authority. Persuaded that a. 
large portion of it is derogatory to Christ and injurious to 
rational religion, he strives on every occasion to widen the 
distance between our Lord and the writers of the New Testa~ 
ment. His ardour forms a curious contrast to the cool in- 
difference of Continental critics of his school, who write of the 
New Testament as if it were the remains of a dead or alien 
Faith. One has to go back to Schleiermacher to find a critic 
at once so devout and so destructive. Dr. Martineau, we need 
not say, is never consciously unfair. He often seems to makea 
visibly conscious effort to preserve the judicial frameof mind, as, 
for example, in the generous concession that it is unreasonable 
to demand direct and rigorous proof for the authorship of the 
books of the New Testament. This demand, he points out, 
would make it impossible ever to trace any of the books om 
our shelves to-day, to the hand of a specified man in ancient. 
Athens or Rome or Jerusalem. “If a book,” he writes, “is 
mentioned and cited as his, while the author still lives to own. 
or to disclaim it; if its influence is visible in the immediately 
succeeding literature, like that of Lucretius, or Catullus, or 
Virgil, though without notice of his name; if from his own 
time onwards, it passes for his without question in the presence 
of a critical age,—we accept the confidence of others as a 
ground for our own. The presumption is in favour of a book 
being in its authorship what it professes to be.” Conserva~ 
tive critics do not ask for ampler concessions, although 
they may justly demur to their limited application in the 
present case; for only six of the New Testament books, 
Epistles of St. Paul, benefit by the acknowledged pre-~ 
sumption in favour of their traditional authorship. The 
remaining constituents of the New Testament are pronounced 
to be practically anonymous, in spite of their traditional 
titles. The rejection by the critical school of Epistles so well 
authenticated as Ephesians and the First Epistle of St. Peter, 
seems to be mainly due to a fixed idea, derived originally from 
orthodox criticism and adopted by Baur, that changes of 
thought and style are unknown in Apostolic literature. Modern 
experience gives no countenance to this idea, for it is the 
exception and not the rule, if a religious teacher, after a lapse 
of thirty years, stands exactly where he did. The Galilean. 
Apostle, it is urged, cannot have been the author of First Peter, 
because the Epistle is written in correct Greek, and contains 
Pauline doctrine. But it is only reasonable to suppose that 
Peter acquired an adequate knowledge of the Greek language 
in a long lifetime, during which he was engaged in teaching 
and writing largely in that language. As to his Paulinism, 
even if we confine ourselves to what we learn from the Epistle 
to the Galatians, the probabilities strongly point to the con- 
clusion that Peter would ultimately yield to the wider ideas of 
Paul, with the victory of which the progress of the Church 
was bound up. 


With Keim and others, Dr. Martineau sets aside the tradi- 
tion of the residence of the Apostle John in Ephesus, deriving 
it from a mistaken identification of the Apostle with an 
Ephesian Presbyter of the same name. The question hardly 
affects his argument, for if the Fourth Gospel belongs to the 
fifth decade of the second century, it cannot be the work of 
either John, for both were disciples of Christ. The evidence, 
however, for a disciple-relationship between Papias and the 
Presbyter, is considerably overstated. Papias nowhere says 
that he was a disciple of the Presbyter ; according to the more 
natural explanation of his words, he denies it by implication, 
Eusebius, who was anxious to dissociate Papias from the 
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‘apostle, alleges that he was a disciple of the Presbyter, but 
-Eusebius admits that it is a conjecture of his own. “ Papias,” 
‘he writes, “asserts that he heard in person Aristion and the 
Presbyter John. At least, he mentions them frequently by 
name.” The haze of mystery which surrounds the origin of 
the Fourth Gospel cannot perhaps be completely dispelled. 
‘Difficulties will probably always remain, although some of those 
‘are exaggerated. The author’s distant and hostile references 
‘to the Jews are regarded as proofs that he was no Jew, and 
therefore not the Apostle. They may be readily explained, 
‘however, by the circumstance that he was living among 
‘Gentiles, and had for long been alienated from the Synagogue. 
‘The advocates of the older theory can plead, in extenuation of 
‘its difficulties, that the Gospel belongs to the most obscure 
. ‘period of ecclesiastical history. But if the Fourth Gospel 
‘belongs to the middle of the second century, we should be in 
‘a better position to explain its character, for we know a good 
‘deal of the second century. The author of the Fourth Gospel, 
‘according to this theory, was a contemporary of Justin 
Martyr (whose disciple, Tatian, however, had certainly re- 
‘ceived it from him as the Gospel of John, since he embodied 
‘that Gospel in his Diatessaron, as all the best scholars now 
‘admit), and of Basileides, Valentinus, and Marcion. Writing 
‘during the height of the Gnostic controversy, he must have been 
«a Gnostic or an opponent of Gnosticism, for neutrality was then 
‘impossible. It requires, however, a great amount of “ make- 
"believe ” to find Gnosticism or Anti-Gnosticism in the Fourth 
‘Gospel. Harnack, who of all living scholars has the most 
‘profound knowledge of the second century, although no 
believer in the Johannine tradition, is evidently deterred from 
placing the author of the Fourth Gospel among the Gnostics 
‘by his strong historic feeling. His Hellenism, he admits, is 
‘but a superficial accident. “The references to Philo and 
‘Hellenism do not suffice to explain even the external part 
‘of the problem. Greek theologoumena are not the active 
‘elements in the Johannine theology. The Logos of the Fourth 
Gospel has little in common with the Philonic Logos save the 
‘name; its mention in the introduction is a riddle, not the 
‘solution of one. Out of the old faith of Prophets and Psalmists, 
*the Apostolic testimony regarding Jesus created a new faith 
‘in the mind of a man who lived among the Greeks with the 
‘disciples of Jesus. The author was undoubtedly a Jew, not- 
‘withstanding his strong anti-Judaic feeling.” If this is the last 
‘word of modern criticism—and it has no more authoritative 
‘representative than Dr. Harnack—the acknowledged pre- 
‘sumption in favour of the tradition may surely be left 
‘undisturbed. 

Dr. Martineau’s treatment of the First Epistle of John is an 
‘example of the extreme subjectivity of his criticism, and of 
‘the rigour of his demand for perfect uniformity in writings of 
‘the same author. The Epistle, he contends, cannot have been 
‘written by the author of the Gospel, because, among other 
cand not more weighty reasons, the term “ Paraclete” is used of 
‘the Holy Spirit in the Gospel; in the Epistle, of Christ. This 
variation of phrase is an argument not for but against the 
‘theory of Buur, that the Epistle was the work of an imitator 
‘who wished to pass for the author of the Fourth Gospel 
And it gives but little support to Dr. Martineau’s view, that 
tit was written by a spiritual kinsman of the author of the 
Gospel; for it is doubtful if there is any real difference in 
wmsage. In the Gospel, the Holy Spirit is called “another 
Paraclete,” clearly indicating that Jesus was likewise the 
-Paraclete. 

Few scholars will now dispute the position that the Synoptic 
Gospels did not assume their present form until the second 
century. The memory of the acts and words of Christ were 
at first preserved by oral tradition, which was by degrees super- 
seded by written narratives, and these form the basis of our 
‘present Gospels. Dr. Martineau maintains that during this 
period of growth the tradition was transformed into highly 
imaginative narrations, in which but fragments of the genuine 
history remain. Not only are all the miracles subsequent 
sadditions, but the central idea of the history—the Messiahship 
‘of Jesus—is an afterthought of the Disciples, Jesus himself 
faving made no such cla‘m3. This violent sundering of the 
‘link which unites our Lord with Jewish faith and hope, and 
‘with the old world, is represented as a special gain to modern 
religion, which is in danger of being strangled by the effete 
-Messianic religion. Dr. Martineau does not conceal how 
great is the change which he proposes; and, as his manner is, 





he pays an eloquent tribute to the vanishing form of religion, 
which seems to him exhausted as regards the modern world :— 

“The identification of Jesus with the Messianic figure is the 

first act of Christian mythology, withdrawing man from his own 
religion to a religion about him. What has been its effect? I 
do not deny that it may have been the needful vehicle for carry- 
ing into the mind and heart of the early converts influences too 
spiritual to live at first without it. Nor do I forget that it has 
saved the Hebrew Scriptures for religious use in the Christian 
Church, instead of leaving them no home but the Jewish syna- 
gogue. But the moment the conception is seen to be false and 
unreal, this secondary plea disappears, and the whole system of 
images and terms that hang around the primary fiction, and 
have no life besides, require revision. It does not escape me how 
wide is the sweep of this rule, and how the very scenery of the 
traditional drama of faith, the pictures with which Art and 
Poetry have rendered the invisible world beautiful and terrible, 
nay, much of the symbolism consecrated by the hymns and 
prayers of centuries, must shrivel at its touch, roll up, and pass 
away; only, however, to leave us alone with God in a universe 
imperishable. If its magic should dissolve the theatre in which 
we sit, and the stage lights go out, we should but find ourselves 
beneath the stars.” 
Dr. Martineau does not abandon Christianity for Natural 
Religion, as these words might lead one to suppose. Like 
Lessing, he finds in the human Christ a permanent revelation 
of the true attitude of man to his Maker and to his fellows. 
His picture of Christ derived from those remnants of the 
Gospels which he still accepts, is brimful of insight, and 
radiant with beauty and vital sympathy. Sometimes, as in 
his account of the origin of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, 
he shows a want of historic feeling; and at times, the rigour 
with which he guards the simple humanity of Christ gives a 
shock to Christian sentiment, as when he excludes the invita- 
tion to the heavy-laden from his Canon by asking the ques- 
tion,—“ What meek and lowly soul was ever known to set 
itself forth as such, and commend its own humility as the 
model for others?” The marvel is, however, not that he 
sometimes wounds Christian sentiment, but that a writer in 
such imperfect sympathy with the Christian faith as a whole, 
can speak with suck inspiring fervour of the attenuated frag- 
ments which he continues to accept. We cannot here examine 
the elaborate criticisms of the Gospel history. They would 
require a volume, not an article; their highly subjective 
character may, however, be gathered from one of the Canons: 
—“Acts and words ascribed to Jesus which are out of 
character with his spirit, but congruous with that of the 
narrators, must be ascribed to inaccurate tradition.” 

With two concluding remarks, we part. with this strong, 
sincere, but in many parts painful book. If Dr. Mar- 
tineau’s view of the Scriptures is correct, they cannot be 
recommended for ordinary use; for although the trained critic 
may pick his way through them unharmed, plain folk would 
infallibly imbibe ideas of a Messiah and an Age of Miracles. 
Christian Churches cannot long survive the loss of their 
Scriptures. Dr. Martineau complains that the Churches con- 
secrate and diffuse under the name of Christianity, a theory 
of the world’s economy made up of illusions from obsolete 
stages of civilisation; he calls upon them to make up their 
long arrear of debt to the intelligence of mankind. But if 
his views become those of the public, the Churches are likely 
to hear a more drastic summons. Now licet esse vos. The 
State and the School will suffice in the future. The Churches 
will have no legitimate place in the modern world, having lost 
the sources of their ancient power to comfort and to restrain. 
They will best consult the dignity which belongs to a great 
past by disappearing as swiftly as possible, not by striving to 
prolong a galvanised existence, like the Paganism of Julian. 





THREE NOVELS.* 

Tue White Company is a stirring tale of the reign of 
Edward III., setting forth how a monastery-bred lad of 
twenty, with decidedly monkish proclivities, was transformed, 
in the short space of a year, into a bold knight and lover, and 
convinced of the superiority of an active life over a contem- 
plative one. Starting from a Cistercian abbey in Somerset- 
shire, he goes forth to seek his fortune, and becomes squire to 
the gentle and courteous Sir Nigel Loring, a small but most 
valiant knight, somewhat after the pattern of Don Quixote, 
who is leader of an unruly band of English archers quartered 

* (1.) The White Company. By A. Cori Doyle. London: Sm‘th, Elder, and 
Co. (2.) Peggy's Perversity. By Mrs. Couney. London: Hurst and 


Blackett, 3.) A Rudz Awakening. By Mrs. A. Phillips, Loadon: Jrisculer 
and Co, 
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in France, and known as the White Company. Sir Nigel, 
a true knight-errant, to whom the attractions of a fight are as 
irresistible as those of a ripe peach to a wasp, is perpetually 
on the look-out for what he calls “wayside ventures and 
chances of travel”—in plain English, bloody combats and 
skirmishes of all kinds—and under his banner the hero meets 
with abundant adventures by sea and land, wherein wounds and 
deaths are dealt out with a magnificent lavishness worthy of 
Orlando Furioso. The many deeds of derring-do described are 
told with so much spirit, that one does not care to inquire very 
closely into their probability ; and perhaps the best of any is 
the account of the gallant last stand made by the White Com- 
pany in the Spanish barranca, where 370 men are pitted 
against 6,000. There is, however, on this occasion one thing 
whose unlikeliness strikes us forcibly enough to draw atten- 
tion to, and that is, the means whereby Alleyne escapes death. 
Lying stunned at the foot of a cliff, with an enemy rushing 
to slay him, he is saved by the intervention of a friend at the 
top of the cliff, who drops down a huge boulder just in time 
to kill the enemy; but, considering that the cliff was 150 ft. 
high, and the enemy only three paces off from his intended 
victim when struck by the missile, one almost doubts whether 
any friend in real life would have felt sufficient confidence in 
the accuracy of his aim to attempt so hazardous a rescue. 
The Black Prince, Du Guesclin, and other historical personages 
are introduced into the story; “quoth” is habitually substi- 
tuted for “ said ;” curious expletives, such as “ by my ten finger- 
bones” and “by my hilt,” occur continually; and the characters 
have a way of expressing themselves in queerly turned speech, 
which at all events serves the purpose of making it impossible 
for the reader to forget that the story does not refer to the 
present period, though whether the phraseology is distinctive 
of Edward III.’s reign, or any other either, we cannot take 
upon ourselves to say. There is not a vestige of a plot; but 
that deficiency will probably be no serious drawback in the 
eyes of boys, who are the class of readers to whom the book 
seems especially likely to commend itself, as being full of 
action, bristling with adventure, and not hampered by any 
squeamish regard for life or mawkish love-making. Older 
people, more critical and disposed to compare historical novels 
with the masterpieces of Scott and Dumas pére, will find it 
fall short of that standard, and will miss (amongst other 
things) those touches of a living human nature common to all 
ages alike, with which the two above-mentioned great writers 
knew how to endow their dramatis personz, and without which 
fictitious individuals are apt to resemble wooden dolls moved 
by mechanism, and not particularly distinguishable from one 
another save by the costumes they wear. 


In the composition of Peggy’s Perversity no new materials 
have been employed, but old ones have been so arranged and 
handled as to produce a work of about the same merit as a 
great number of the three-volume novels published annually, 
and one which (like them also) would have gained by being 
compressed into two volumes. Peggy is no violently emotional 
or remarkable young lady, but just a good, healthy, flesh-and- 
blood girl, who is always ready to enjoy a ball, a gallop across 
country, a game of lawn-tennis, or other harmless diversion ; 
who is blessed with a straightforward honesty that enables her 
to rectify whatever blunders she may commit through want of 
tact; and who, if she does chance to flirt, only does it in 
innocence of heart, because she looks upon any one she likes 
as bon camarade, and nothing more, regardless of sex. Such 
girls are not rare, either in real life or fiction, and, in the latter 
case, make, like her, very fairly interesting heroines, whose 
actions are sure to amuse the reader a good deal more than do 
their reflections. Peggy’s good points are not precisely of 
the kind to be appreciated by anybody whose notions of 
propriety are those of a former generation, and who thinks 
that a woman should be the essence of graceful refine- 
ment and insipidity, and that she should go through life 
hedged-in by rigid conventionality. And as these are the 
views of her half-brother and guardian—who, furthermore, is 
extremely conscientious—she is naturally rather a thorn in 
the flesh to the poor man; whilst she, on her side, finds his 
house an uncongenial abode, even although it is close to that 
of the gentleman with whom she finally pairs off happily, 
after more or less misunderstanding caused by jealousy 
founded on deceptive appearances. It is evident all through 
that there must be some hidden motive to account for the 
otherwise mysterious conduct of the hero and the aforesaid 





brother ; and the key to the mystery, though remotely hinted 
at, is not made known fully until the end, when it appears 
that the hinge whereon everything turns is the secret vice of 
the woman whom both men have loved and the brother has 
married, and to shield whom from its discovery and evil con- 
sequences they have been steadily devoting themselves. She 
is utterly weak and foolish, but not wicked; and the contrast 
between her absolute insignificance and the strong spirit of 
self-sacrificing generosity which she evokes is curious.. But 
whilst admiring her protectors for their goodness, one is irri- 
tated at their extraordinary blindness in not seeing the indis- 
cretion of allowing the wife’s former lover to become a sort of 
tame cat at her home, whence all other visitors are excluded ; 
and one thinks they might have managed better than to com- 
promise her reputation seriously in one way, whilst endea- 
vouring to preserve it intact in another. The brother, too, 
considering how well he behaves to his wife, really deserves 
to be a more likeable person than he is, and one is provoked 
with the author for not making him so; but that, of course, is 
no ground for finding fault on the score of being untrue to 
life; for conspicuous amiability does not always accompany 
capacity for great and prolonged self-sacrifice ; and the effect 
of such self-repression seems to be sometimes—more’s the 
pity—a general hardening of character, and freezing-up of 
springs of sympathy. Though there is no particular origi- 
nality about the book as a whole, yet exception must be made 
in favour of a passage which describes people out hunting as 
galloping “in the van of the flying pack ;” the novelty of that 
idea is great enough to be positively brilliant. 

The preface of A Rude Awakening states that it is written 
“with no desire to pander to a taste for forbidden subjects, 
but to emphasise a point of view too often overlooked by those 
who, becoming a law unto themselves, forget the harvest of 
sorrow they leave the innocent to reap.” But as in order to 
effect this object the reaping of the harvest ought clearly to 
be inevitable, it is doubtful whether Mrs. Phillips will attain 
her end with a book wherein the acutest pangs suffered would 
not have been undergone at all had the sufferer been pos- 
sessed of ordinary common-sense. It is doubtful, too, 
whether strict moralists will consider the representation 
of the two sinners to be satisfactory, inasmuch as they 
are held up to love and pity, but not to blame—which 
mode of treatment is certainly surprising in a work wherein 
moralisings of a sometimes “ goody” nature and improving 
remarks, occur frequently enough to make one suspect the 
author of having more vocation for preaching than for telling 
a story. So great is her fondness for high-sounding, stilted 
sentences, that it betrays her occasionally into heedlessness 
of grammatical rules and of the exact meanings of words; and 
hence her style is not always as lucid, nor her similes as happy, 
as might be wished. For instance, “ we can predict nothing too 
high or too noble of women, intellectually and practically, of 
which they have not already given us abundant proofs of 
capably fulfilling,” is a passage we should be sorry to have to 
parse. Again, to speak of a drawer as flying open “with a 
sound like the upheaval of a long-neglected grave,” will convey 
but little meaning to most readers, because so few are likely 
ever to have had the opportunity of hearing that sound,—for 
ourselves, we confess honestly we have not the remotest notion 
what it is like. And one fancies that such a sentence as the 
following,— 

“ Have we not been imbibing the moral and spiritual nourish- 
ment of life ever since we were babies, so that it may be fairly 
supposed that we have a sufficient stock in hand within ourselves 
by this time to supply us with salutary counsels for ever, with- 
out having to endure the superfluous draughts other people have 
swallowed, and which they are so ready to drench us with on the 
smallest provocation ?” 


would not have found its way into print if sententiousness 
had not blinded the writer to the singular imelegance of 
the idea of being drenched with already-swallowed draughts. 
The heroine goes through various phases of hysterical 
emotion, even including an “agonised conflict,” without 
managing to arouse in us any interest; and her sighings 
and dyings, fainting-fits, tears, and wringing of hands 
inspire the spectator with the same sense of reality as does 
inferior amateur acting,—that, and no more. Possibly, how- 
ever, the author’s acquaintance with these matters is no greater 
than her knowledge of canine breeds; and if that were any- 
thing but purely theoretical, she would hardly call the same 
dog alternately a poodle, and a true King Charles black-and- 
tan spaniel. 
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THE OLDEST CHURCH IN ENGLAND.* 


Sr. Martin’s, Canterbury, the oldest church in England, and 
claimed by the author to be the oldest existing church in 
Europe, certainly deserves to have a book written about it. 
Canon Routledge may claim great credit for the labour and 
judgment which he has displayed in writing it. Even if the 
actual fabric of St. Martin’s is not the most ancient church in 
England or in Britain, it is at all events the church in 
which the oldest recorded historical event in connection with 
Christianity in England occurred, as being, on the unimpeach- 
able authority of Bede (grown up within a century of the 
event), the chapel of Bertha, the Christian wife of Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, and the first church in which Augustine, “the 
‘ apostle of the English,” performed divine service. Canon 
Routledge also claims that it was the scene of the actual 
baptism of Ethelbert in 597, and that the stone tub, adorned 
with somewhat late Norman arches, which is the present font 
of the church, was the actual font in which Ethelbert stood 
for the ceremony. We confess to totally disbelieving that 
Ethelbert stood in the stone tub, and we venture very 
much to doubt whether his baptism took place in the 
church at all. At that date, total immersion of adults 
was the rule, and Baptisteries, much on the model of 
those of the modern Baptists—those Nonconformists more 
ritualistic in this respect than Rome itself—were provided for 
the purpose. It is true the seal of an Abbot of S. Augustine’s 
Abbey in the first half of the thirteenth century represents 
Ethelbert standing “in a font similar in many respects to 
the present one.” And, if Canon Routledge wants another 
illustration, the baptism of Rollo, the first Christian Duke 
of Normandy, is represented in an early manuscript of 
the twelfth-century Chronicle of Beuvit de St. More, with 
Rollo standing (or sitting) naked in a similar Norman tub- 
like font. But we may doubt whether the thirteenth-century 
artists have not transferred the practice and the instruments 
of a later age of infant baptism to the earlier age of adult 
baptism. Our Saxon and Norman ancestors were too sensible 
to have used a little stone basin for the total immersion of a 
full-grown man; and most of the early baptisms on the con- 
version of the heathen English are reported to have taken 
placeinrivers. If Ethelbert’s baptism took place ina building 
at all, it certainly would have taken place in a building more 
adapted for the purpose, such as the Italian Baptisteries. 

If, however, we cannot accept the font as Etheibert’s, we may 
at all events admit that Canon Routledge has made out his 
case in favour of the Roman origin of the building. Hitherto 
St. Martin’s has generally been regarded as a Saxon church 
built of Roman materials only, like St. Alban’s Abbey. But 
the microscopic care, which Canon Routledge has given to the 
examination of the structure, and particularly of the texture 
of the characteristic salmon-coloured mortar made of pounded 
Roman bricks, such as may be seen in the Roman walls of 
Pevensey, has conclusively established that the original Roman 
walls are still standing up to the height of 8ft. or 9ft. The 
nave and chancel appear to be distinct buildings. The 
author’s view is that the nave was originally a small Roman 
temple, and the chancel added when it was turned into a 
Christian chapel, as the orientation is exact. It is, of course, 
however, a conjecture only that the nave was originally built 
asatemple. The building was in any case a very small one, 
as the nave is only 38 ft. 4in. long, and the chancel 20 ft. 2 in.; 
so that there is no reason why the nave should have been a 
public building at all. St. Martin’s, whether originally temple 
or dining-room, owes its interest neither to its quantity nor its 
quality as a building, but solely to its historical associations. 

And even these seem to appeal only to a very limited circle, 
as the author tells us that he was once lionising a party from 
the United States, and completely failing to engross their atten- 
tion by any historical or antiquarian description. “ At last 
in despair I asked them to write their names in the visitors’ 
book kept in the vestry, when it so happened that the last 
names written were those of the Duchess of Edinburgh and her 
children. Then their interest was aroused, and they left ina 
state of perfect happiness because their autographs were in- 
scribed on the same page as those of Royalty.” And, after 
all, perhaps the signature of the Duchess of Edinburgh may 
possess as great historical interest for the English of a 


* St. Martin’s Church, Canterbury. By Rev. Canon Routledge, H.M.’s Inspector 
of Schools. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. ’ 


thousand summers hence, in the mountains of Africa or the 
valleys of New Guinea, as that of Bertha would for us. 

The Church of St. Martin’s is interesting, however, to the 
antiquarian from the fact that its ‘‘ metropolitical ” character 
as the mother, or at least earliest, church in England, was 
recognised by its being the seat of Bishops of St. Martin’s, of 
the kind, probably, known as “Chorepiscopi,” 7.e., Country- 
Bishops, suffragans to Canterbury, who existed at least in 
1050 to 1061, and whose functions were by Lanfranc transferred 
to the Archdeacon of Canterbury. Until the Reforma. 
tion, however, St. Martin’s parish remained exempt from 
the jurisdiction of the Archdeacon. Canon Routledge 
hardly makes the most of the appearance of the parish of 
St. Martin’s in quite as interesting a capacity as that 
of a Bishop’s See,—namely, as the seat of a very ancient, 
perhaps the most ancient, Grammar-School in the City of 
Canterbury or Kingdom of England. It appears in a record 
of the year 1321. ‘The Rector was master. He was limited to 
the number of thirteen grammar scholars only, for fear of his 
infringing on the privilege of the master of the City Grammar- 
School, though he was entitled to take as many scholars in 
reading and singing as he pleased. In fact, however, the 
Rector took as many grammar boys as he could get, it being 
necessary only that when his school was “visited” by the 
City schoolmaster’s deputy, the surplus should conceal them- 
selves for the time being. On legal proceedings being taken 
on the part of the City schoolmaster, this odd way of getting 
round the monopoly of the City school was disallowed, and an 
injunction was granted in the Archbishop’s Court to restrain 
the Rector of St. Martin’s from taking more than his bare 
thirteen. This is an extremely interesting record, both for 
the fact that it shows two flourishing Public Schools going on 
in Canterbury at that early period, sixty years before the 
establishment of Winchester College; and also because it is 
clear,—firstly, that other subjects than grammar were taught 
in the Grammar-Schools, and secondly, that the pupils paid 
for their teaching. Otherwise, we may be sure neither the 
City schoolmaster nor the Rector of St. Martin’s would have 
contested the point. 





TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 
THE sermons which we have put together for the purpose of 
this notice were preached under very different circumstances 
and to very different audiences. The subjects, too, have little 
in common. Mr. Wilson’s discourses—it seems like an 
anachronism to speak of him as an Archdeacon in connection 
with this volume—are eminently practical; Professor Bonney’s 
deal with theory. But the standpoint of the preachers is the 
same: they both address themselves to meet difficulties, 
whether intellectual, spiritual, or ethical, with an intelligence, 
a courage, and a candour that are nothing less than admirable. 

Eight of the twenty sermons of which Professor Bonney’s 
volume consists were the “ Boyle Lectures” of last year, and 
discuss a theme with which the preacher is more than usually 
competent to deal, “The Present Conflict of Science and 
Theology.” The key position, so to speak, of this conflict is 
the “miraculous.” Some apologists for Christianity whose 
sincerity and earnestness it is impossible to doubt, either 
frankly abandon this position, thinking it a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength, or adopt a tone which may 
perhaps be best described as “agnostic,” neither affirming nor 
denying. With these Professor Bonney does not sympathise. 
He admits, without any circumlocution, that if the central 
miracle of the Resurrection is not a historical fact, “there 
would be no essential difference between our creed and other 
ethical systems.” But he contends that the acceptance of this 
miraculous event does not put him, or those who think with 
him, “ outside the pale of science.” It will be best at once to 
hear what he has to say on this cardinal point :— 

“ Laws and miracle are commonly assumed to be contradictory 
terms. This assumption is often made by both parties in the con- 
troversy. But the difficulty thereby created is gratuitous; a 
arises from an anthropomorphic conception of the Divine Being 
and the inevitable imperfections of human language. In referrins 
to Him, we permit, unwisely often, the use of such terms as 1 
terference,’ ‘change of purpose,’ and the like, we allow ourselves 


to think of Him—how inadequately !—as a kind of head engineer 
of this world’s machinery, changing and altering, mending an¢ 





wanted 

* (1.) Old Truths in Modern Lights. By T. G. Bonney, D.Se. London : cong 8 

and Co. 1891.—(2.) Sermons Preached in Clifton College Chapel. By the fev. 
J. M, Wilson, M.A., Head-Master. London: Macmillan and Co. 1891. 
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improving, moving this and stopping that, so as to hinder one result 
and bring about another. God is not a man, and every anthropo- 
morphic conception, inevitable though it may be as a symbol of 
thought, is a misleading conception. Law, of which we sometimes 
talk as though it were antagonistic to God—law, I say, is but 
man’s induction from watching the sequence of the phenomena of 
the Divine Power, the modes of manifestation of the Unknown 
and Infinite Energy. The laws of nature were not fixed by some 
necessity, and imposed upon the demiurge of the universe to be 
now and then eluded, or even, under specially favourable circum- 
stances, overruled by him; they are nothing more than our state- 
ment of a chain of sequences. Cause and effect must always 
stand in a fixed relation—to say this is a mere truism—but it is 
an unwarrantable assumption to assert that our view of any 
sequence is always the correct one. Regarded in its relation to 
the physical order, miracle is only a relative term. In one sense 
nothing is miraculous, for everything is an outcome of the same 
Energy, of which law is the expression, not the restraint; in 
another sense everything is miraculous, because we can never 
arrive at the Principle of Causation.” 

And he proceeds to give some illustrations from natural 
facts that are, he says, “ miraculous, because we can find no 
real explanation of them.” Of course it is possible that these, 
or other instances which might be matched with them, may 
cease to have this character,—i.e., that the explanation may be 
forthcoming. But it is more than probable that there will 
always remain the inexplicable,—the origin of life, for instance, 
isa problem the solution of which is not at all likely to be 
accomplished. 

The preacher, having established by a closely reasoned 
argument to which any attempt to epitomise would certainly 
be an injustice, that his position is not intrinsically un- 
scientific, proceeds in his last lecture to assume the offen- 
sive, if the expression may be allowed, and to show that the 
opponents of Revelation are open to an attack far more 
formidable than any that they are themselves able to deliver. 
There may be difficulties in belief, but the difficulties of 
unbelief are infinitely greater. Revelation is at least an 
attempt to meet the problems of life. If we believe in 
nothing beyond Nature, these must be abandoned as hopeless. 
Nature has no gospel for the unhappy; she, as the preacher 
puts it, “can reason with the fortunate, but she has no answer 
for the unlucky.” The conviva satur of the Roman poet may 
rise up from her feast and make no complaint; but what of 
him whom physical or social ineapacities have shut out 
from all share in her good things? Another considera- 
tion which Professor Bonney puts with much force is, 
that the morality of Nature is not the ideal morality 
of man. Chastity, for instance, is not a natural virtue. 
Nor are there wanting indications that, if free-thought 
upsets the sanctions which at present prevail even with 
those who deny their force, it will cease to be a virtue of 
society. As it is, many people “take their theology from 
Nature, and their morality from sources which, if examined, 
will be found dependent on revelation.” But that the revolt 
kas begun, that the compromise is denounced, we all know. 
Another point on which, as the preacher points out, Nature 
and the morality which springs from religion are at variance, 
is expressed by the two principles, as they may be called, the 
“survival of the fittest” and the “sanctity of life.” To put 
the matter briefly, neither in this respect nor in any other is 
Nature altruistic. 

We have not space to discuss the other discourses contained 
in Professor Bonney’s volume, but we would call the special 
attention to four preached from the pulpit of Vere Street 
Chapel, two of them dealing with the subject of “ The Inspira- 
tion of Scripture,” and two with that of “The Growth of 
Jesus.” A brief quotation from the first of the second pair 
must suffice :— 

“Not a few persons, from time to time, have urged almost 
passionately that, if any saying of our Lord’s can be quoted as to 
an ancient historical event, the authorship of a book, or a matter of 
Sclence, the question is thereby ended, and that any hesitation to 
accept this settlement is virtually a denial of His Divinity. It 
appears to me that those who thus reason lay themselves open to 
the charge of denying the reality of His humanity. This dilemma 
ippears to be presented thus: The idea of God implies knowledge 
Without limit; that of man no less necessarily involves, not only 
‘united knowledge, but also that which is gradually gained by 
‘Hort and experience. If, then, Jesus knew, as by an innate con- 
Slousness, the facts of past history or the conclusions of science 
tor all centuries to come, the Godhead had absorbed the manhood.” 
The matter could not be better pet. 

Mr. Wilson’s Sermons—preached, he tells us, during the 
last seven terms of his tenure of the Head-Mastership of 





cism and the Synoptic Gospels,” has that character, and is an 
admirable summary of the subject. “Religion Natural to 
Man” deals with another side of the controversy between 
belief and unbelief. “ Dives and Lazarus” is a notable con- 
tribution to exegesis. Mr. Wilson takes the singular line of 
distinguishing this parable from those spoken by Christ. “It 
would seem,” he says, “to be a familiar parable introduced or 
alluded to by our Lord, and so given at length by St. Luke 
for the sake of the moral that he wished to draw from it.” 
Commonly the preacher seeks to give practical help to his 
hearers in the effort to become Christian citizens. What is 
implied in this last word is an important element in his 
teaching. The first sermon strikes this note, and it sounds 
more or less distinctly in all. The preacher has been saying 
that it is “not what a man thinks good, but that which he 
thinks best, that determines his character.” And he goes on: 


“Our Lord Jesus, full of the very Spirit of God, gave an ideal 
to the world in Himself and in His words which marks the greatest. 
epoch in the history of man. What did He think best? Cana 
more important or interesting question be asked? Here is some 
One, who spoke as no man and no age had spoken then or has 
spoken since; one whose words have affected the whole course 
of human history, by givihg them a new aim for them to think 
best ; one whose ideal, so far as men have yet grasped it, has 
entirely fashioned the saintliest, the best, the fairest spirits in 
every age, and has done something to lift the thoughts and 
aspirations of every human soul that has heard His name? What 
did He think best? He thought that the Kingdom of God was 
the one Best. But we want to know what that meant to Him, 
and what it means to us. It»plainly is not individualism: it is a 
state of things in which man’s ideal lies outside himself, in which 
God’s will, justice, and righteousness are supreme in every in- 
dividual heart, and in the world as a whole. Its very essence is 
the constant reference to God. It gives a man a best, an ideal, 
which is as much higher than all other bests as the heavens are 
higher than the earth. And in one who fixes his mind on this 
ideal, the coming of the kingdom within and without; one who 
cares much for God’s will, by which we mean duty as interpreted 
by a conscience growing constantly more sensitive and more 
enlightened ; one who so fills his heart with sympathies for others, 
trying to make life better and purer and happier for all with 
whom he has to do, that personal aims dwindle into their right 
proportions; I say in such a one this ideal of the kingdom of God 
implants and developes a new character.” 

Mr. Wilson does not fear, when the occasion demands, to 
deal with applications of these principles. Bristol is agitated 
by a strike, and he tells his boys how they should regard 
it. On the occasion of Mrs. Booth’s death, he has something 
to say that is certainly well worth hearing about the 
Salvation Army. The practical value of his sermons seems 
to us to be of the very highest. That on “The Power of 
Hope,” for instance, is an admirable setting forth of the way 
in which the supernatural element in religion supplements 
the teaching of morality. The groundwork of ethics, as the 
very word implies, is the doctrine of habit; but in what can 
this end but pessimism, unless we can believe in the miracles 
of grace ?— 

“T could argue as well as any one that we inherit tendencies, 
that we are the slaves of habits, the creatures of circumstances, 
the victims of our friends. I could prove that the Ethiopian 
cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his spots; and uphold the 
common-sense, commonplace view of what is practicable in our 
own individual reform, or in human progress. I well know how 
little is done in the average course of things, in the natural 
world, in the absence of the supernatural divine element of faith and 
hope. But this supernatural element is the very thing I am 
speaking of, and it is within our reach. We have only to take it, 
and the ordinary laws of the normal development of character 
and society are ipso facto suspended or overruled as they were 
when St. Paul wrote.” 

If what is necessary is true, is not the Revelation that supplies 
this necessary spring to human action established ? 





M. PAUL ALBERT’S HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE.* 
M. ALBEeRt’s book is so good, one feels vexed that it should 
not be much better. His judgments are almost invariably 
just, not only from a literary but also from an ethical point 
of view. He knows thoroughly, and knows rightly, that the 
literature of a country can never be truly understood without 
its history, and he has French history at his fingers’-ends. For, 
indeed, literature is but the voice of history,—poetry, its song. 
Behind every literary work—however it may apparently run 
counter to the spirit of its age—there lie certain facts belonging 
to that age, and to none other. Even when it represents a 





cs La Littérature Francaise: des Origines au 18e Siécle, Par Paul Albert, 
ancien Maitre de Confirmées a l’Ecole Normale Supérieure. Paris: Hachette et 
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vecoil from contemporary influences, the force of that recoil 
is one let loose by those very influences, and is proportioned 
to the impetus given by them in other directions. But there 
is a want of proportion in M. Albert: he is at once incomplete 
and over-complete. 

No doubt he is far ahead of La Harpe, who, besides tracing 
French literature to Proveneal (which only influenced it for 
evil), believes that it began with fabliaux and chansons, giving 
evidently to the latter word the more modern meaning of 
“song” as a short poem. M. Albert, on the other hand, 
begins rightly with the chansons de geste, the song-epics 
of the Middle Ages, and with an analysis of The Song of 
Roland. But he does scant justice to the freshness and 
vigour, the real greatness of that poem. And he has 
nothing to say of the many other French epics of the 
Middle Ages,—Garin the Lorrainer, Raoul of Cambray, the 
William of Orange series, Ogier of Denmark, &e. After 
the works of Littré, Quinet, Paulin Paris, Francisque 
Michrel, Leroux de Lincy, &c., it is hardly permissible to 
ignore so far the rich field of early French poetry before the 
tedious Roman de la Rose, which opens M. Albert’s second 
chapter. Equally strange is it, when one comes to the fifteenth 
century, to find no mention of Charles d’Orléans, whose love- 
songs are simply among the sweetest in any language. 
Witness, for instance, the lovely one (No. 6) :— 

“Dieu! qu’il la fait bon regarder, 

La gracieuse, bonne et belle. 

Qui se pourrait d’elle lasser ? 

Tous jours sa beauté renouvelle. 

C’est ung songe que d’y penser. 

Dieu! quwil la fait bon regarder.” 
In the fifteenth century, again, Antoine de la Sale’s Petit 
Jehan de Saintré, lately translated into English, deserved 
dwelling on as the first type of the modern romance without 
giants or dwarfs, dragons or fairies, as his editor, M. Guichard, 
has well pointed out. 

On the other hand, the chapters on the French chroniclers, 
Villehardouin, Joinville, Froissart, are extremely good, and so 
are generally those on the Renaissance, Rabelais, and the 
Reformation. Indeed, the justice done to the French Reformers 
is of a quality so unusual in France, even amongst writers who 
are most opposed to the Roman Catholic Church, that one is 
inclined to believe M. Albert to have been at least brought up 
a Protestant. Yet even he has not done justice to the immense 
influence which Calvin must have exercised on French litera- 
ture, as shown by the extraordinary modernness of his style. 
There are only eleven years between the death of Rabelais 
and that of Calvin, and yet compare the two following 
passages, one from Calvin’s Traite ou Avertissement contre 
UV Astrologie, the other from Rabelais’ Pantagruel, the spelling 
being modernised in both cases :— 

RaBELAIS. CALVIN. 

«Je ne saurais, répondit Pan- “Tl y aeu de long-temps une 
tagruel, 4 votre demande caté- folle curiosité de juger par les 
goriquement répondre. Force astres de ce qui doit advenir 
est que le confesse. Conjecturale- aux hommes, et d’enquérir de 1a 
ment, je reférerais cestui heur et prendre conseil de ce qu’on 
de jugement en l’esprit bénévole avait a faire. Nous montre- 
des cieux et faveur des intelli- rons tantét au plaisir de Dieu, 
gences motrices.” que c’est une superstition diabo- 

lique.” 
Evidently Calvin’s style is by a good half-century more 
modern than that of Rabelais. 

The dismissal of Bonaventure des Périers in a line is 
to be regretted. Charles Nodier, no doubt, exaggerated when 
he pronounced Despériers to be in no wise inferior to Rabelais. 
But quite apart from the Cymbalum Mundi, Despériers de- 
serves a distinct place in the history of French literature, as 
a contrast to Ronsard and the Pleiad, who nearly wrecked their 
language by classicising it; Despériers, though an immeasurably 
better scholar than any of the school, having set them the 
example of translation froma classical author—thatof Terence’s 
Andria—into French of the day, in no wise transmogrified. 
The Satyre Ménippée, again, that brilliant beginning of serious 
political satire in France, a branch of literature in which she 
has excelled, deserved surely more than two or three lines of 
praise. Montaigne, too, deserved to be contrasted with his 
friend La Boétie, so different in his genius; and Charron’s 
influence upon French thought, which was both great and 
Jasted long, should have secured a notice for him. 


of M. Albert’s work is seldom one of omission. Outside of 
France, indeed, no one will ever understand the fascination 
which the literature of the “ Grand Siécle,” and of the imme- 
diately preceding portion of the seventeenth century, con. 
tinues to exercise upon Frenchmen. That after the scant 
space allowed to the fresh and living, if uncultivated French 
poetry of the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, a whole 
chapter should be devoted to an empty pedant like Balzac, and 
another to a prolix sentimentalist like Honoré d’Urfé, 230 
pages out of 477 in all to the seventeenth century, cannot but 
astonish any one out of France. But with this reservation, 
there is little but praise to be given to M. Albert’s work. We 
may feel surprised, indeed, that amidst his just appreciation 
of Corneille’s greatness, he should have failed to note certain 
indications of undeveloped powers which the stifling con- 
straints of the “ Grand Siécle ” crushed into barrenness,—the 
Shakespearian vivacity of his early comedy, Le Menteur, or, 
strangest of all, the tender grace thrown by him into the 
portion contributed by him to L’Amour et Psyché, the joint 
work of himself and Moliére, as when Cupid, asked by Psyche 
of whom he is jealous, replies :— 
“Je le suis, ma Psyché, de toute la nature; 
Le vent trop doucement baise ta chevelure,” 

lines which a Lamartine might have envied. So also, in 
dealing with Racine, whose meanness and cowardice M. Albert 
fully brings out, he has not a word to say of the one work in 
which Racine is thoroughly natural and true, his delightful 
farce, Les Plaideurs. Otherwise, though the chapter on 
Pascal is unsatisfying, and one feels at a loss to know why 
Perrault should have had a chapter to himself, all the 
remaining chapters may be said to be excellent. 

One singular omission remains to be mentioned (besides 
that of Bourdaloue, who represents also a very distinct type 
of pulpit oratory), that of Massillon, to whom Louis XIV. 
(who would have been a really able man if he had not been a 
King) paid the striking compliment of saying:—* When 
I hear M. de Meaux [Bossuet] and those other gentle- 
men, I am often very much pleased with them; when 
I hear M. Massillon, I am very much displeased with 
myself.” Far more than Fénélon, he embodies the pro- 
test of Christianity against the selfishness and vice of the 
age—witness that noble sermon preached before the King on 
“The Vices and the Virtues of the Great ”—whilst the exquisite 
simplicity of his style renders it perhaps the best model of all 
French prose. Again, it would have been worthy of a writer 
who has shown such a true sense of the importance of the 
Reformation in the history of French literature, to have cast a 
glance on the Protestant writers of the seventeenth century. 
Dumoulin’s Traité de la Paix de VAme et du Contentement de 
lV Esprit, for instance, has surely a right to be reckoned among 
French classics. There are few more exquisite pieces of 
French prose than the opening to its preface. 

Something should be said of the illustrations to M. Albert’s 
work. These are of two kinds,—the imaginary ones, as those 
of Roland breaking his sword (Durandal), which might be 
wholly dispensed with; and those derived from sources con- 
temporary with the authors treated of, their portraits, Xc., 
which are often extremely interesting. One cannot but feel 
grateful for the reproduction of the famous “Carte du 
Tendre,” representing the course of the River Inclination, 
between the Sea of Enmity on the one hand, and the Lake of 
Indifference on the other, into the Sea Dangerous, with Un- 
known Lands beyond, which for perhaps a quarter of a 
century represented about the only geography in which the 
lords and ladies of the Great King’s Court took any interest. 

There remains to warn the reader that M. Albert’s work is 
published in that dreadful quarto size which has lately become 
fashionable over the water. It requires a table or a desk to 
read it on. Were it only one of those delightful French 
duodecimos which the publisher Charpentier many years ag0 
was the first to popularise, so that it might slip into one’s 
pocket, it would be a capital companion for a holiday ram ble. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 
The annual volumes of Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home 
have been issued. They are notable mainly for the amount of 
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and perhaps even more for the improvement in the art of illus- 
tration which they manifest. The representations of character 
which appear in Leisure Hour, associated with the letterpress 
of “Every-Day Life on the Railroad,” are remarkably fine. The 
fiction in both volumes is very much above the average. 
«The Story of Francis Cludde,” although it is not very well 
constructed, is the best work of fiction which its now well- 
known writer, Mr. Stanley Weyman, has yet published. ‘“‘ A Story 
of Constance,” which appears in Sunday at Home, is little, if at 
all, inferior. A series of papers on “ Religious Life and Thought 
in France,” which is also given in Sunday at Home, is excep- 
tionally worth reading. 


United States Pictures. By Richard Lovett, M.A. (The Religious 
Tract Society..—This handsome volume, which contains, in 
addition to a map, 157 engravings, is an excellent one to put 
into the hands of a boy who is outgrowing the ordinary story- 
kook stage. Mr. Lovett, who has had great experience in this 
kind of work, as he has published “ Norwegian Pictures,” “ Irish 
Pictures,” &c., has special qualifications for the task he has under- 
taken. He spent nearly ten years of his youth in the United 
States, was educated af an American school, and lived all through 
the Civil War on the other side of the Atlantic. It is, of course, 
an old story that he has to tell, but he tells it very easily and 
clearly, and he omits no branch of his subject, from the troubles 
of a visitor to the United States, to the struggle between Gentiles 
and Mormons in Salt Lake City. The engravings with which the 
book is studded are admirable, without being in the slightest 
degree pretentious. 


Three Bright Girls. By Annie E. Armstrong. (Blackie.)—Un- 
doubtedly great skill is shown by the writer of this story in 
portraying Doris, Honor, and Molly, the three girls who give the 
title to it, and who are “bright” in different “styles,” and still 
more in tracing the development of their different characters. 
As a matter of course, perhaps, there is a family misfortune in it : 
a father suffers losses in business, and dies. This misfortune, 
however, does not seriously or permanently affect, at least for 
evil, the future of any of the girls ; and at the end of the story, they 
are all seen on the eve of as happy marriages as they well 
could desire. The two substantially good fairies of the book 
recall rather too readily the Cheeryble Brothers; but as the 
young people for whom Three Bright Girls is obviously intended 
are not likely to have studied Dickens, this probably uninten- 
tional resemblance will not diminish their liking for Edward and 
Ben Talboys. Daisy, the little girl who is not left out in the 
cold, even although her sisters get married, will probably be, in 
the eyes of many, the favourite character in Three Bright Girls. 
On the whole, she is the best drawn. 


Brave and True, and other Stories. By Gregson Gow. (Blackie.) 
—Simplicity is the note of these stories, which appear intended 
above all things to demonstrate how the highest virtues may 
flourish under the humblest or almost infantile conditions. “ Brave 
and True,” which isthe first and most ambitious in the collection, 
is rather ill-compacted; but “Johnnie Tupper’s Temptation,” 
although it is chiefly about a little boy’s taking a top that does not 
belong to him, runs smoothly, and, in the eyes of little boys at 
all events, will seem to have a good deal of genuine plot-interest. 
Altogether, this is one of those very few volumes which are adapted 
for reading aloud to very little children in the nursery. 


Father Christmas’s Stories. By Louise Alice Riley. (John Hoge. 
—It was rather risky, perhaps, of the author of this volume of 
stories to follow in the wake of so many writers who in the past 
have endeavoured, under one of the many disguises assumed by 
Father Christmas, to make animate and inanimate Nature edify 
and entertain children. It is to Mrs.—or Miss—Riley’s credit 
tnat she has endeavoured to be at once simple and original, 
and has succeeded. There is a great deal of genuine humour in 
“Tabby’s Memories ” and “ Jumble-Land” more particularly. In 
all respects, indeed, this is a volume to be heartily commended. 


A Canterbury Tale. By M. A. Hoyer. (John Hogg.)—A 
Canterbury boy of the name of Augustine stumbles in Kensing- 
ton, where he happens to be visiting an uncle, on a little girl 
reading “The Pilgrim’s Progress” to her kitten and dolly. As 
the girl has the equally extraordinary name of Monica, the two 
strike up an acquaintance. Augustine’s friends, who are well-to- 
do, help Monica’s, who are poor. Fortunately also—for Monica 
has lost her father—she falls in with an uncle, and as at the end 
of the story there is a prospect of her faculty of music being 
adequately cultivated, not to speak of her being married to 
Augustine, she may be accounted reasonably happy. A Canter- 
bury Tale is undoubtedly a slight story, but it is good of its kind. 
ne character in it, an old sailor, is especially well drawn. 

The Boys of Prior’s Dean. By Phebe Allan. (John Hogg.)— 
Most of the boys who give the title to this st ry are either very 





naughty or very weak. Very naughty is Ernest Ford, the leader 
of the gang of bullies that stone jackdaws and flout Fowler, 
alias “ Growler,” the sexton; and very weak is Luke Roy, who 
allows other people, and himself as well, to believe that it is he, 
and not Ford, who has almost killed Stephen Fowler with a flint. 
The Boys of Prior’s Dean is, of course, a story with a moral; but 
that moral is not obtruded unnecessarily. Some of the characters, 
notably old “ Growler” and “ Long-Tongued Tottie,” are excep- 
tionally well drawn. 


The King’s Cup-Bearer. By Mrs. O. F. Walton. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—This book may serve very well as a gift to a pupil in a 
Sunday class who has taken a liking for Biblical history. It is 
really a study, in sixteen chapters, of the life of Nehemiah, and 
these chapters partake a good deal of the character of sermons, 
under such appropriate titles as “The King’s Table,” “ The Sword 
and the Trowel,” “The Eighty-four Seals,” “ Having No Root,” 
and “The Oldest Sin.” Mrs. Walton is thoroughly in earnest, 
and has studied her subject very profoundly according to her 
lights. She has also, after her own fashion, made the times of 
Nehemiah live again, and has contrived, with undoubted skill, to 
introduce into her different chapters wise and inspiriting sayings 
from both the old and the more modern or Puritan Fathers. At 
the same time, we could have wished Mrs. Walton had chosen a 
more attractive method of conveying her teachings. Nor has she 
learned the art of digressing gracefully. 


At the Antipodes. By G. Verschuur. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
The author of this book, which has been very capably translated 
into English by a lady, takes a very comprehensive view of “ the 
Antipodes,” for he includes in it certain of his travels, in the 
course of 1888-89, in South America as well as in Australia, 
New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, the New Hebrides, and New 
Caledonia. The reader will in all probability, however, trouble 
himself much less about the title of Herr Verschuur’s work 
than about its contents. It is, above all things, readable. 
It is quite true, indeed, that he has visited tolerably familiar 
scenes, and has very little that is absolutely fresh to say of them. 
Adelaide and Melbourne, Wellington and Dunedin, Rio Janeiro 
and Buenos Ayres, even Nouméa and Samoa, are almost as well 
known nowadays as Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Leeds, and 
Herr Verschuur does not affect to have “ discovered” anything 
about them. He is merely a keen-eyed man who describes what 
he has seen in a simple, almost juvenile manner. His work has, 
therefore, all the charm of freshness, and on that very account 
will be enjoyed by any boy into whose hands it is put. It is to 
be hoped that Herr Verschuur will find some readers in France, if 
only for the sake of what he has to say about New Caledonia, and 
the so-called “‘ punishments ” inflicted on the so-called “ convicts.” 
Surely these words are worth pondering :—“ The nation maintains 
at great expense an army of drones who find means of shirking 
the work to which they have been condemned; many an honest, 
hard-working peasant might envy the fate which the Government 
reserves for that section of the population who are steeped in vice 
and crime.” 





Peeps at Portugal. By W. O’Connor Morris. (Harrison and 
Sons.)—Mr. O’Connor Morris gives an attractive picture of 
Portugal, which he visited in the summer of the present year— 
not the time at which it is supposed to be most agreeable—and 
found it to be well worth seeing. The accommodation, though not 
luxurious, was solidly comfortable. There were many objects of 
interest; the climate was, to say the least, quite endurable,—not 
sO oppressive, we are assured, as hot weather in London. On 
various points, the question of cleanliness among them, Mr. 
Morris corrects the popular impression of Portuguese ways. It 
is satisfactory to hear that the anti-English furore, which was 
so hot while the African difficulty was to the fore, has now greatly 
subsided. Mr. Morris thinks well of the resources of the country, 
though he admits that its financial difficulties are serious. But 
Portugal is not the only country that has got into trouble through 
an undue facility in borrowing. The country’s credit was so 
high, not very long ago, thai a loan could be placed without 
difficulty ; and the temptation was too strong to be resisted. We 
commend these pleasant papers to the notice of readers who may 
be looking out for an easy and pleasant change of climate. 
Among the delights of Portugal seems to be the possession of 
excellent fishing. 


The Great Cockney Tragedy. By Ernest Rhys. The Sketches 
by Jack B. Yeats. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—According to Mr. King- 
lake, the Oriental regards the European as an unaccountable and 
uncomfortable work of God, “ who may have been sent for some good 
purpose to be revealed hereafter.” This is rather like our feeling 
about Mr. Ernest Rhys’s Great Cockney Tragedy. Itis an unaccount- 
able and uncomfortable work of literature, and is adorned with 
sketches by Mr. Jack B. Yeats which are still more uncomfortable, 
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though not so unaccountable. Mr. Rhys has certainly succceeded 
in being impressive, though what he wants to impress on us is 
not quite clear. Probably it is not quite clear even to himself : 
to which circumstance we might attribute the strain of angry 
mockery in which this tragedy in six sonnets is composed. The 
intensity and completeness with which, in this small compass, 
the squalid life and dismal death of a Jewish tailor in the East 
End are set forth, speak strongly for Mr. Rhys’s mastery of his 
craft; and when the tone of mockery breaks into that of passion, 
the verse gathers volume and music at once. Witness such lines 
as these :— 


** Poor hungry imp, whose starveling face showed well 
Your Royal line:ge, most high Israel!” 


** A sweater's cave 
Whose nine poor tailors barely made—a slave.” 


“The hour is midnight twelve, the clocks declare, 
A fashionable hour for Fate’s commands, 
And now Fate plainly calls on Simon Sands.”’ 


Mr. Yeats is an artist whose name we have not met with before. 
He has tragic power, an individual style, and considerable grasp 
of character, but appears to lack invention. The scene in the 
sweater’s cave, and the last scene, when Simon is about to fling 
himself into the river, might have been far more impressively 
treated if Mr. Yeats had set his figures in surroundings which 
were poetically appropriate to the action. But of the imaginative 
value of scenery and entourage Mr. Yeats has apparently no idea. 
He is clearly a young artist, however, and both from him and from 
Mr. Rhys we shall expect work of more importance in the future. 


There are doubtless many readers at this time who will find an 
Illustrated Guide to the Riviera (Ward, Lock, and Co.) a seasonable 
publication. All the health-resorts on the coast—Nice, Cannes, 
Mentone, Monte Carlo, &c.—are described, and all necessary par- 
ticulars as to how to reach them, and how to live when there (in 
the matters of lodging, food, exercise, and the like), are given. 
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ISTRICT SECRETARYSHIP, ADDITIONAL 
CURATES SOCIETY (Home Missions of the Church of England).— 
WANTED immediately, a CLERGYMAN in priests’ orders as District Secretary. 
Must be able to devote his whole time and energy to preaching, speaking, and 
organising for the Society. Salary, £300; travelling expenses paid by the 
Society. The District will comprise the Dioceses of York, Durham, Carlisle, 
Newcastle, and Ripon.—Applications, with not more than three testimonials, 
all of which must have special reference to fitness for the post now advertised, 
should be sent, on or before the 28th inst., to the Rev. JOHN GEORGE DEED, 
Secretary, A.C.S., Arundel House, Temple Station, London, W.C., from whom 
forms of application and further particulars can be obtained. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for 
the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-teunis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymuasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 











EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 
MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
daughter was educated. Number of Pupi!s limited. Classes sma']. French con- 
stantly spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Addres;,, first, “ MATER,”’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


te COLONIAL — and TRAINING FARMS, 


IMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT-DIRECTOR. 








RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—There w' 
be an EXAMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum 
on DECEMBER 15th and 16th inst.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, the College, Brighton. 


AUSANNE, SWITZERLAND.—SELECT SCHOOL, 

with home comforts and careful supervision for YOUNG LADIES wishing 

to study modern languages inthe School, or at the High School. Great advantages 

for Music, Painting; thorough conversational French and German; references 

in England.—Apply, Mesdemoiselles HOFFHERR, Villa Beauséjour; or Miss 
TUKE, Bancroft, Hitchin. 











St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Dp SCHOOL (Founded A.D. 1160).—EXAMINA- 
TION for CLASSICAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, DECEMBER 8th 

9 9th.—For particulars, apply to J. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., Head- 
aster. 








OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. — First-class 
SCHOOL and HOME for GIRLS. Situated on hillside, facing sea, 
sheltered by hills and woods. Principal: Miss BARLOW, Coed Pella. Indi- 
vidual care and attention, with modern education. Number, twenty-five. Climate 
mild yet bracing, and free from fogs. Highest references from parents and doctors, 





oe GIRLS REQUIRING SEA AIR.—A LADY most 
highly RECOMMENDS D—, an extremely pleasant HOME for a SMALL 
NUMBER of GIRLS, in Westgate-on-Sea, where exceptional educational advan: 
tages are provided when required,—Apply, for all particulars, to “M. Gy 
6 Holland Park, W. 
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THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 


ee +e Fete tA FHF OF OH HF O 4 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
ANNUAL INCOME - =- 
CLAIMS PAID - - - 
BONUSES DECLARED 


£7,500,000. 


- = + = — £1,000,000. 
- + + = $14,000,000. 


£5,500,000. 


ceeeeteeteete Fe ee eH HHH HH H% 


Payment of Claims, on proof of Death and Title. 
Policies Unchallengeable after Two Years. 


Fixed Surrender Values. 


Liberal Terms for Revival. 





LOANS ADVANCED ON LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 





EDINBURGH: | 


Heap OFFrice. 


LONDON: 
3.& 5 GEORGE STREET. | 3 KING WILLIAMST., E.C., | 
and 3 PALL MALL EAST, S.W: | STREET. 


DUBLIN: 
66 UPPER SACKVILLE 








HE VICTOREA UNIVERSIT WY. 


THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

ARCHIBALD BARR, D.Sce., Professor of Engineering in the University of 
Glasgow, Examiner in Engineering. 

MARCUS BECK, M.D., F.R.C.S., Professor of Surgery in University College, 

ndon, Examiner in Surgery. 

+E. G. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in French, Cambridge, 
Examiner in French Language and Literature. 

KARL BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., University Lecturer in German, Cambridge, 
Examiner in German Language and Literature. 

D. J. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, Examiner in Anatomy. 

Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Clinical Medicine in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Medicine. 

R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.S., Demonstrator in the Cavendish Physical 
Laboratory, Cambridge, Examiner in Physics. 

A. H. GREEN, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, 
Examiner in Geology and Paleontology. 

C, H. HERFORD, Litt.D., Professor of English Literature in University College, 
Aberystwith, Examiner in English Language and Literature. 

W. M. HICKS, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in Firth College, Sheffield, 
Examiner in Mathematics, 

ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Pathology, St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London, Examiner in Pathology and Morbid Anatomy. 

G. R. M. MURRAY, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of Natural History, 
British Museum, Examiner in Botany. 

tA. G. PESKETT, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer, Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, Examiner in Classics. 

{REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus 
College, Oxford, Examiner in History. 

WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University Col- 
lege, London, Examiner in Chemistry. 

tEDMUND ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P. (late) Professor of Roman Law in Uni- 

_versity College, London, Examiner in Law. 

C. 8. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, Examiner in Physiology. 

A. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 

THOMAS STEVENSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Chemical and Medical 
Jurisprudence, Guy’s Hospital, London, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and 
Public Health. 

RALPH STOCKMAN, M.D., Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharmacy and 

: Pharmacology and Therapeutics. 

DARCY W. THOMSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University College, 
Dundee, Examiner in Zoology. 

JAMES WARD, M.A., Se.D., Lecturer on Philosophy in Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Examiner in Philosophy and Political Economy. 

_The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at the end of 
November, Applications are invited for the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent in on or before November 28th, and may be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies ouly) or references, at the candidate’s discretion. The appointments will 
he for three years, at the expiration of which Examiners are not elegible for re- 
election,— For further particulars, apply to 

Manchester, October, 1891. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 





THE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
PresipENT—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the Fatherless 
Daughters of Clergyn en and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will take 
place early in DECEMBER.—Forms of application can be obtained from the 

Onorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, London, W., and must be 
Sent in to her not later than November 30th. 











; 5 Saaeahleeaisial COLLEGE of NORTH WALES 
(BANGOR). 


APPLICATIONS invited for the CHAIR of Logic, Philosophy, and Political 
Economy, now vacant in this College, owing to the appointment of Professor Heury 
Jones to the Chair of Philosophy and Rhetoric in the University of St. Andrews. 
Stipend, £25, with share of fees guaranteed up to £50.—Applications, with 40 
copies of testimonials, to be in the hands of the undersigned, not later than 
WEDNESDAY, November 25th. The new Professor will be expected to enter on 
his duties at the beginning of the new year.—For further particulars, apply to 

W. CADWALADR DAVIES, Secretary and Registrar. 

Bangor, October 17th, 1891, 








N ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and her sister, Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 
and Painting are the special subjects, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. 
—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. Escort, end of November, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 
AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


Oo V EF EK c GO ££ b&b & @& &. 


A High-Class Public School on moderate terms. 
Successes include Open Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, and high places 
(direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandhurst. 
Separate Bed:ooms, Chapel, Library, Laboratory, Workshop, Gymnasium, 
Fiv-s-Conrt, Cricket, and Sea-Bathing. 
There is a Junior School, with numerous £cholarships in the School and at 
the Universities. 
Scholarships of from £70 to £80 awarded in March. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to Mujor-General ETESON, Bursar; or Rev. W. 
BELL, M.A., Head-Master. 
ADLEY COLLEGE. — BYE-ELECTION to TWO 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £80, the other (the Sewell Scholar- 
ship) of £55, tenable at the School for four years. Candidates must be under 15 
years of age. EXAMINATION BEGINS WEDNESDAY, December 9th.—For 
further particular:, apply to the Rev. the WARUVEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 




















M\HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 

—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Visiting 
sses, Lady-Professors, Companions, Readers, Secretaries, Lady-House- 
keepers, Matrons. Schools recommended. Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS 
LIST, post-free, 6}d.—27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Cireus, 8.W. 


THE COUNCIL of the MARIA GREY COLLEGE 

invite APPLICATIONS for the post of PRINCIPAL of their New 
Training College for Teachers, High School for Girls, and Kindergarten at 
Brondesbury. The salary will be £400 yearly. Candidates must state their age, 
School experience, and qualifications for conducting the Institution. The 
Principal will be required to enter on her duties in Easter, 1892.—Applications, 
with copies of not more than four recent testimonials, must reach the Secre- 
tary not later than December 5th, 1891.—Application-Forms may be obtained 
after November 16th, from the SECRETARY, 9 Fitzroy Street, W. 
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December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. i COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to De it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J . T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not > singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.”’ 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S = gg on la 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, & 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’ ‘3 CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bot: 
SoLe ManvuracTtuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. te Dottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamMRELL and UpuHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
8&5 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 
West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 
Sea-Water Service. 

Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


ee ae 


BREAK FAST—SUPPER 


COCOA 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French espn They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied | 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 





Great variety of excellent Wines, | 


| 


“SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 










ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTSIDE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
DARO i icnssninncs e .. £10 10 0 
Half-Page ...... a eo 8 
Quarter-Page......... . 212 6 
Narrow Column ......... . 810 0 
Half-Column............... ia ae 0 
Quarter-Column .............eseee . O27 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page............ssseeeeee £14 14 0 
Inside Page .........ccccssee Scenes Ca ae O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


OLD -CATCHING, COLD.- — 
VENTING, COLD-CURING. By Joun H, 
CLARKE, M.D. “ ‘A book for every house.’’—Christian 
World.—Londou: Jamrs Epps and Co., 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1849, 
£1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
W. D. Dee} Secretaries, 
























Capital 















IRK BECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
ee ee repayable on demand. 

TWO PER 0 NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, wher 
not drawn below £100 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Curren‘ Rates. 
Liberal and Prom “— Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 


W. C. peeonite t Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


























HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 














Paid-ap Capital <...cccccsccccsssexeosse £1,500,000 
RORGP VO FONG... sscssecsscepsesecessisaserse 1,000,000 
3 000,000 






Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madeto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 

















USE 
F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir 0, A. CamERoN, M.D., says:—‘I have neve? 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 


“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mieux......Si la France possédait dix poétes comme 
Jasmin, dix poétes de cette influence, elle n’aurait pas 4 craindre de révolutions.”’ 
—SaINTE-BEUVE. 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics of Men of 
Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 6s. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


6s. each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


SELF-HELP in FRENCH. 5s. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [lustrated, 5 vols., 7s. 6d. 


each, 

““We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Dr. 
Smiles has devoted to the ‘ Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted 
of the achievements of a race of men who have conferred the highest honour and 
the most extensive benefits on their country.”—Edinburgh Review. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON, With Illustrations, 
21s,, 7s. 6d., or 2s. 6d. 

‘“We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever re- 
member to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffected...... It is an artless 
attempt to set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, 
resolute, homely, and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the 
work is unambitious, lucid, thoroughly manly, and good.’”’—Saturday Review. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
With Portrait and 90 Illustrations, 16s, and 6s, 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. Illus- 
trated by George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. Ilus- 
trated, 12s, 


“Men of Dick’s type are rare; their example is too precious to be lost; but 
they are themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his 
watchwords, in the energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the 
pressure of his later troubles, were ever, Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in 
. word, that Self-help which is the foundation of all help to others.” —Quarterly 

Review, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. 
By P. F. FITZGERALD, 


Author of ‘The Philosophy of Self-Consciousness’’ and ‘‘A Treatise on the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason.” 


“As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.’’—Literary World. 
“ Beneath the profusion 0: es and poetical quotations, there isa dis- 
tinct vein of thought.’’—Mind, 
‘i Successful as a protest against the excessive study of physicists.’”’—Saturday 
eview,. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





Now ready, SECOND EDITION. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT the 


FIRST ELEVEN CHAPTERS of GENESIS, continued to 
the Death of Joseph. By the Rev. Epwarp HuntinerorD, D.O.L., 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford, Hon, Canon of Winchester. Crown 8vo, 
paper cover, price 2s. 


BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


LOST, the following BOOKS :— 


BURNS’S POEMS. First Edition, 8vo, bound by Riviére in 
.,., Haroon morocco extra, gilt edges (the title mounted). [ Kilmarnock, 1786. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. First Edition, with Portrait by 
Marshall, and the 11 extra leaves at end, 12mo, bound by W. Pratt in red 
morocco, gold borders inside, gilt edges (a fine large copy). [London, 1640. 
HEYWOOD’S (JASPER) The THYESTES of SENECA. Black 
Letter, small 8vo, morocco. [London, 1560, 
PIERCE PLOWMAN’S VISION and CREDE. Black Letter, 
4to, calf. London, 1561. 
ANY ONE HAVING LATELY BEEN OFFERED any of the above will greatly 
oblige by communicating with H. SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C, 


—_ 


“ JCONOMIST,” 1867 to 1875, 18 half-yearly volumes, and 

ms INVESTOR’S MONTHLY MANUAL,” 1865 to 1874, 10 yearly 

eg bound in half-calf, for DISPOSAL.—“ J. B.,’’ 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
, Surrey, 











PRUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. « ee one £12,000,000 


[F84COMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Attractive 
and s ome Winter Resort. First-class return-ticket from London (Waterloo) 
even days’ board, room, &., Five Guineas. Ask for Hotel tickets. 














TWO NOVELS TO READ. 
THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “‘ The House of the Wolf,” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of ‘‘Micah Clarke,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The book is a good book, and will be devoured with eagerness by all healthy- 
minded Britons who love adventure.” —Saturday Review. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NOTICE. 


Anti-Jacobin, 


A Weekly Rebiew. 
Edited by FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 





Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and 
Movements of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, &c., the 
ANTI-JACOBIN for NOVEMBER 14th contains an Article on 
“ British Ignorance of the British Flag,” “A Lost Language 
Recovered,” “ Ghosts of the Synagogue,” “A New Surprise for 
Naval Architects,” “ The Hurling of the Slate,” and other papers. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN is now enlargel by an addition to the 
number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a Literary 
Journal, its scope has therefore widened; measures have been 
taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; it is 
“got up” more carefully, and printed on finer paper ; and the 
price of it has been raised to that of all similar publications, 
—namely, SIXPENCE. 


Office: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 





THIRD ED.TION, rp. 3£0, 5s., now ready. 
SpacRt AILMENTS : and on Treating Disease. 
By Liontu 8S. Beate, M.B., F.R.S. 
London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

( } P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities —— by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Sprcrator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through and 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nor be addressed to the EpiTor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Terms of Subscription. 


———_+>>——_ 
0 tee Weleet Yearly. a Quarterly. 
Includin; stage to an: ° e Uni' yearly. 
cies ry sad ween wo, «a. ohh @ €inGEe GineE ES 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany .. 110 6....015 3.4.4.0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... “a ae Ota 016 Siw 8 2 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE.” 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, Uniform in Size, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth Thousand, 6s. ; calf, 11s. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: a Sequel to “The Fairyland of Science.” 


6s, ; calf, 11s. 
LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand, 6s. ; calf, 11s. 
WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2vols., 4s. 6d. each ; or bound in 1 vol., calf, 14s. 
SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. ; calf, 14s. 


“Hundreds of cbildren have learnt their first science-lessons from Miss Buckley’s enchanting books,”’— 
Manchester Examiner. 
“Charming descriptions of the facts and phenomena of Nature—at once simple and scientific.” — Speaker, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 6s. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 1780-1880. 


By J. H. Rose, M.A., F.R.Hist.Soc., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Lecturer 
peat vas History under the Cambridge University Extension Scheme, Crown Svo, cloth, with Maps 

an ans, 
“Mr, Rose may becongratulated on the succinct, able, and clear summary which he has given.” —Spectator. 
aa writes with knowledge, concisely and accurately, and his compilation may be heartily commended.” — 
Globe. 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE (RESIDENTIAL) HOTEL BELGRAVIA, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 








6 he new eight-storeyed stone edifice is a ‘Family Suite’? Hotel at the corner of Palace Street, at 
the Belgravian and quiet end of Victoria Street: has south and west aspects, warmed staircases, 
American elevators, electric light, certified sanitation, ventilated rooms, and every modern appliance. Its 
special feature (which distinguishes it from other London hotels) is its unmatched family suite of few or 
many rooms, enclosed as flats, each with its own dressing-room, bath-room fitted with porcelain bath, &. 
British servants only ; high-class cuisine and exquisite table appointments. Rooms secured by telegraph, 


Address, ‘‘BELGRAVIAN, LONDON;” or Telephone No, 3,083. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Parroxs His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY, 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuairmaAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of helene Derputy-CHainmMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLE®, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
SEcRETARY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 

















This Society, conducted entirely on the MuUTUAL PRINCIPLE, offers the ABsoLuTE Security of 
An ACCUMULATED FunD of £3,705,524, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £379,593. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS:— 

j.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituting an 
IMMEDIATE BONUS. 

2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £51,7000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGEST BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED Kinapom. Participating life 
assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 
according to the H™ Table. 

6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF BONvSs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED AT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 








Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR 


THE 
ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and18s. For Non- 
—. — and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. ° 








BY A NEW WRITER. 


E L S As: 
A Novel. 
By E. MQUEEN GRAY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Interesting and well put together.”— 
Atheneum. 

“A very picturesque and interesting 
story. As good a tale as we have read for 
some time.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Gray is a writer of considerable 
humour. Would fill three volumes better 
than they often are filled.’—Saturday 
Review. 

“We cordially recommend this eminently 
readable fiction.” —Daily Telegraph. 

‘* May not only be read with interest, but 
re-read with pleasure.”—Guardian. 

“Charming scenes, bright conversations, 
excellent studies of character.’’—Anti- 
Jacobin. 

“ A book which is full of good things, and 
far beyond the average novel in cleverness, 
knowledge of life, and skilful delineation of 


character.”—Murray’s Magazine. 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C, 
DIGBY, LONG, AND 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


Newcastle Chronicle says :—‘‘ The high reputation 
Messrs. Digby, Long, and Co, enjoy for the publica- 
tion of first-class novels.” 

HUME NISBET’S NEW BOOK. 

The “JOLLY ROGER”’: a Tale of 
Sea Heroes and Pirates. By Hume NISBET, 
Author of ‘Bail Up!” ‘'A Colonial Tramp,” 
“The Savage Queen,” ‘‘ Eight Bells,” &. In 
handsome pictorial binding, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette Title-Page by the Author. 1 vol., 
3s. 6d. [Just out. 

M. E, BALDWIN’S NEW NOVEL. 

The HEIRESS of BEECHFIELD. 
By M. E. Batpwin. 2 vols., 21s. [Just out, 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “A MODERN 

MILKMAID.” 

LESLIE. By the Author of ‘‘ Com- 
monplace Sinners,” &c. In handsome pictorial 
binding, 1 vol., 63. [Just out. 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers. 
1g BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, EC. 








Just published, imperial folio, cloth, Chart printed 
on cardboard, price 15s.; or with Chart mounted 
on cloth, and half-bound, price 21s. 


ENEALOGICAL CHART of the 

ROYAL FAMILY of GREAT BRITAIN, in 

the Scottish, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, Welsh, Guelph, 

and Wetten Lines. With Collateral Branches. By 
the Rev. Rosert Logan, Abington, Lanarkshire. 


Edinburgh : Macniven and WALLACE. 
London: J. F, Spriaas, 23 Old Bailey, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—Bilions affections, with all their 
Concomitant annoyances induced by atmospheric 
changes, or too liberal diet, should be checked at 
once, or serious consequences may ensue, When any 
one finds his ideas less clear than usual, his eyes ht 
dimmed, and his head dizzy, accompanied by @ xs 
inclination for all exertion, physical or menta), ¢ 
may be quite sure that he is in immediate need ot 
some alterative medicine. Let him at once send - 
a box of Holloway’s Pills, a mild course of “— 
will remove the symptoms, and_speedil pe oo 
usual healthful feeling. If the bowels tried 
Holloway’s Ointment should be diligently ru» 
over the stomach and liver every night and moruidg: 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


Just pablis’ ed, demy Svo, 10s, 6d., cloth. 


The CALIPHATE: its Rise, Decline, and Fall. By 
Sir Witu1am Morr, K.C.8.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., Author of ‘‘ The Life of 
Mahomet,”’ “‘ Mahomet and Islam,” &c, 

‘‘The story of Islam, stationary as it is, is a study which Englishmen, who 
represent, as Lord Beaconsfield used to say, a great Mussulman power, have no 
right to neglect, and in this study Sir William Muir must always be regarded as 
one of the most competent and authoritative guides.””—Times. 

“ The volume does for the annals of the Caliphate something resembling what 
has been done by Green in his ‘Short History’ for the annals of the English 
people; and although it cannot be expected to arouse the same interest, it makes 
a literary pleasure of the duty laid upon the nation that holds India and controls 
Egypt, of understanding the beginning and the nature of the Moslem power.” — 
Scotsman. 

Just published, imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt edges. 


UNITED STATES PICTURES. Drawn with Pen 
aud Pencil. By RicHarp Lovett, M.A., Author of “ Norwegian Pic‘ures,”’ 
**London Pictures,” &c. With a Map and 155 Engravings, 

“The text is pleasantly written, and the woodcuts are always graphic, the 
whole forming an excellent introduction to the varied characteristics of American 
life and scenery.’’—Globe. 

**A readable guide-book and illustrated souvenir in one.”’—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“Tt is an exceedingly interesting volume.’”’—Church Times. 

“Mr. Lovett is informing but never wearisome, chatty but not garrulous, 
skilfully descriptive without ostentation or pretentiousness, It is a fascinating 
hook in which tke pictures rival the letterpress.’’—Record, 


e BOOK of PSALMS ACCORDING to the 
AUTHORISED VERSION. Metrically arranged, with Introductions, 
various Renderings, Explanatory Notes, and Index, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d., cloth 
boards, red edges. 
“The introduction is a learned essay on the Psalms, which the student will 
read with great interest, and the notes are elaborate and scholarly.’’—Scotsman. 
“We heartily commend it to the notice of Bible readers.””—Eng'ish Churchman, 
“The book will pr >ve helpful to students, as well as suggestive to those who 
read the Psalms as a devotional exercise.’’—Chrishan, 
“We do not know any edition of the Psalter which, for popular use, can be 
put alongside of this.” —N. B. Daily Mail, 


The RACES of the OLD TESTAMENT. By A. H. 
Sarcr, M.A., LL.D., Author of “ Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments,” 
“The Hittites,’ &c. ‘‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,’’ No. 16. With Illus- 
= from Photographs by Mr. Flinders Petrie. Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth 
boards. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JOSEPH in the LIGHT 
of EGYPTIAN LORE. Bythe Rev. H. G. Tomxins, ‘‘ By-Paths of Bible 
Knowledge,”’ No. 17. Crown 8vo, 23 6d., cloth, 

The LOVE of CHRIST: His to Us, Ours to Him. 


By Rev. Joun P. Horson, M.A., Author of “From Leath unto Life,” &c, 
Small 8vo, 1s., cloth boards, red edges. 


The NONSUCH PROFESSOR in HIS MERIDIAN 
SPLENDOUR; or, the Singular Actions of Sanctified Christians. By the 
Rev, Witiram SEcKER, Minister of All Hallows’ Church, London Wall. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. ¥. L. Curter, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., 
cloth boards, 


ATTRACTIVE TRUTHS in LESSON and STORY. 
A Series of Outline L:ssons, with Illustrative Stories fer Junior Christian 
Endeavour Societiez, Children’s Meetings, and Home Teaching. By Mrs. A 
M. ScuppeR. With Introduction by the Rev. F. CLARKE, President of the 
Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavour, LItlustrated, crown 8vo, 
23, 6d., cloth boards, ; 

The DAYS of QUEEN MARY; or, Annals of her 
Re‘gn. Containing Particulars of the Restoration of Romanism and the 
Sufferings of the Martyrs during that period. Illustrated, crowa 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 

The GREAT REST-GIVER. By W. Haig Miller, 
Author of “ Life’s Pieasure-Garden,” ‘‘ The Mirage of Life,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 

ITALIAN EXPLORERS in AFRICA. By Sofia 
BomPiani. With Por‘raits and Illustrations, ‘‘ New Leisure Hour Library,” 
No. 3. Crown 8vo, 2:., cloth boards. 

HOW to KEEP HEALTHY: Familiar Talks on 
Hygiene. By A. T. ScHorreLp, M.D. Illustrated. “New Leisure Hour 
Library,”” No. 4. Crown 8vo, 2:,, cloth boards. 

BRIEF COUNSELS CONCERNING BUSINESS. 
Ry an Old Man of Business. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the PEOPLE. Volume 
VILL. Containing Nos. 85 to 96 of the “‘ Biographical Series.” Each with 
Portrait, small 4to, ls. 61., cloth boards, 

George Wilson, M.D., Ambrosg, Archbishop of Milan, Richard Hooker, Adam 
Sedgwick, Baron Von Ha'ler, Mackiy of Uganda, Fénélon, Archbishop of 
Cambrai, Henry Martyn, Polycarp of Smyrna, John Howe, Robert Hall, William 
Chalmers Barns. 

HEROES of the TELEGRAPH. By John Munro, 
Author of “ Electricity and its Uses,’ ** Pioneers ot Electricity,” &. With 
Portraits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 

HEROISMS in HUMBLE LIFE;; or, Stories from the 
R<cords of the Montyon Prize of the French Academy. By L. G. Sieurn, 
ge of * Walks in Algiers.” With Illustrations, small 4to, 5s., cloth boards, 
gilt edges, 


NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 
Torming Cheap, Attractive, and Useful Volumes for Presentation. 
The LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 856 pp., imperial 
8vo, profusely Illustrated, 7s., in handsome cloth. 


The SUNDAY at HOME ANNUAL. 828 pp, im- 
perial 8yo, Coloured and Wood Engravings, 7s., in handsome cloth. 
The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pp., with 10 


Coloured and upwa ds of 500 Wood Engravings, 8s., in handsome cloth. 


The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pp., profusely 


Illustrated, 8:., ‘n handsome cloth, 


ILLUSTRATED TALES. Twenty-five Illustrated 


Stories lave just been published, ranging in price from 6d. tu 6s. each, 
attractively bound, and suitable for Presents or Prizes, 


os Please send a postcard to the Trade Manager, 56 Paternoster Row, London, 
af and ask for the Religious Tract Society’s Illustrated List of New and Recent 
ols, 


Published by the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster Row, London; 
And :uld by all Booksellers, 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. In Usum Laicorum. By J. A. FroupE. 8vo, 16s. 


** Every one with the least pretension to a knowledge of history must read the 
book, and all will admire its strength, its honesty, its most accomplished 
brilliancy.”—Scot-:man, 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. By Samvet Rawson Garpiner, M.A.,LL.D. 3 vols, Vol. III.: 
1647-1649. With 8 Maps, 8vo, 283, 


SEAS and LANDS. Reprinted, by per- 


mission of the Proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, from Letters published 
under the title “By Sea and Land” in that Journal. By Sir Epwin 
AuNno_p, M.A., K.0.1.E, With 42 Full-Page Plates and 29 Illustrations in 
the Text, 8vo, 21s. 
**The pleasant and entertaining style in which the author writes, and the 
bright snatches of song which are interspersed throughout the book, invest the 


— with a charm, while the numerous exeellent illustrations add to the value 
of the work.” —Field, 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes in 


the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

**Dr. Farrar bas given us a most enjoyable book, and has furnished an 
essentially true picture of the manner in which Christianity must have won mer 
by the purity and the hope it brought into an age made hopeless by its own de- 
gradation and bestiality.’’— Bookman. 


POEMS. By William Edward Hartpole 


Lrecxy. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


*,* 113 Copies have been printed on Large Paper, applications for which must 
be made to the Booksellers, 

“ Everybody who cares for serious literature will wish to see this volume, and 
every such person will be glad to have seen it.’—RricuHarp Garnett, LL.D., in 
the Illustrated London Neus, 


A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. By H. Morse StTEepPHens, Balliol College, Oxford. S8vo, 3 vols. 
Vol. II., 183. 


* Mr. Morse Stephens may well claim to have brought much to light which 
Carlyle left dark, and to have illuminated it with a steady radiance of his own.’’ 
—Times, 


WITH AXE and ROPE in the NEW 


ZEALAND ALPS. By George Epwarp MANNeERING, Member of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club, Member of the Royal Geographical Society of Austral- 
asia, and Member of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury, N.Z. With 
18 Illustrations from Photog: aphs, and a Map, royal 8vo, 123. 6d, 


ANGLING SKETCHES. By Andrew Lang. 


With 20 Dlustrations (3 Etchings, by W. G. Burn-Murdoch. Crown 8vo, 


7s. 6d. 


ABOUT CEYLON and BORNEO: being an 


Account of Two Visits to Ceylon, One to Borneo, and How we Fell Out on 
our Homeward Journey. By Walter J. CLutTTersuck, F.R.G.S., Author 
of ‘‘ The Skipper in Arctic Seas,” and Joint Author of “‘ Three in Norway” 
and ** B.C. 1887.” With 47 Illustrations and 2 Map:, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of MY LIFE: an Auto- 


biography. By the Right Rev. Bishop Oxenprn, formerly Bishop of Mort- 
real. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The SON. By the Rev. T. Mozley, M.A., 


formerly Fellow of Oriel, Author of ‘* The Word,’’ ‘‘ Reminiscences,” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


Watrorp, Author of ‘* Mr, Smith,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


©The Mischief of Monica’ is, in short, witty and wise...... Mrs. Walford’s satire 
is impartial and delightful.”—Times. 


“* The Mischief of Monica’ is bright and pleasant reading. There is abundant 
interest and movement thronghout; it is, in fact, a well-told story by a clever 
writer.”—Athenzum, 


The BRETHREN of MOUNT ATLAS: being 


the First Part of an African Theosophical Story. By Huau E. M.SruTFiEtp, 
F.R.G.8., Author of ‘‘ El Maghreb: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through Marocco.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WHERE TOWN and COUNTRY MEET. 


By Mrs, ALFRED Batpwiy, Author of “ The Story of a Marriage.” Crown 
8vo, 63, 


WORKS BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations by COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C. 
M. ore Fay ap H. M. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
Kerr. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
i CLEOPATRA. With 29 Illustra- 
ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With tions by M. Greiffenhagen and R. 


31 Illustrations by C. H, M. Kerr, Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo, price 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. } 3s. 6de 


MAIWA’S REVENGE; or, the! Rig BRIGHTEYES. With 17 
War of the Little Hand. Crown Plates and 34 Illustrations in the 


8v0, 1s. boards; 1s. 6d., cloth. Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 
BEATRICE. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 8vo, 6s. 


The WORLD’S DESIRE. By H. River HaccarD and ANDREW 


Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 





My Mission to Abyssinia. By GERALD H. Portat, 


C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. An Account of the last English Mission 
to Abyssinia in 1887-1888. With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. 


[Neat week. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. W. K. 


Currrorp, Author of “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,” “ Anyhow Stories,” &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. [November 23rd. 


Dark Days in Chile. An Account of the Chilian 
Revolution of 1891. By Maurice H. Hervey, Correspondent of the Times 
in Chile during the Revolution, an eye-witness of the scenes he describes, and 
present at many of the actions between the Congressionist and Balmacedist 
Forces. With 15 Full-Page Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s. [November 28rd. 


Animal Sketches. By Professor C. Lioyp Morean, 


Author of “ Animal Life and Intelligence,” &c. A Popular Work on Natural History, 
copiously Illustrated by W. Monkhouse Rowe. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


[Just ready. 
Barerock ; or, the Island of Pearls. A Book of 
Adventure for Boys. By Henry Nasu. With numerous Full-Page and other 
Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Over 400 pages, large crown 8vo, handsomely 


bound, gilt edges, 6s. [Now ready. 


Friends of the Olden Time. By AticE GARDNER, 


Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. An endeavour to reproduce 
the Life of Antiquity in a way to Interest and Entertain Children. With Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 


Second Edition of Animal Life and Intelligence. 


By Professor C. Luorp Morean, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Bristol, 
&e. With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, demy 8vo, 16s. [Now ready. 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
JPublisher to the Jnvdia Dffice. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of books at the houses of Sub- 
scribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN & VILLAGE GLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 




















NEW BOOK BY THE EARL OF BELMORE. 
HISTORY OF THE CORRY FAMILY OF 
CASTLECOOLE. 


By the EARL of BELMORE, G.C.M.G., 
Author of “The History of the Two Ulster Manors of Finagh and Coole,’’ and ‘‘ Parliamentary Memoirs 
of Fermanagh and Tyrone.” 
8vo, 103, 6d. 





THE REVISED VERSION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


JUST READY, 
THREE NEW EDITIONS 


ON 


Oxford India Paper. 


“Notwithstanding its tenuity of substance, the 
opacity of the Oxford India paper is remarkable, 
Whether the type be large or small, its legibility is 
perfect, and the cloudy background, which is the 
usual penalty of printing on thin paper, is scarcely 
perceptible. In this result, no doubt, the excellence 
of the printing supplements that of the paper, and 
these together combine to make these thia editions 
so supremely admirable.’’—Bookseller. 
Ruby 16mo, Thin, with Indexed Atlas 
956 pp. (6; x 43 x }in.) ; 
Turkey morocco, limp, round corners, red under gilt 
edges, 12s. 6d. ; and in various Superior Bindings, 
Minion 8vo, Thin, with Indexed Atlas 
956 pp. (8} x 5} x fin) ‘ 
Turkey morocco, limp, round corners, red under gilt 
edges, 203. ; and in various Superior Bindings, 
Pica Royal 8vo, Thin, in One Volume 
(lO x 6} x Qin) 
By the use of Oxford India Paper the five original 
Royal Octavo Volumes are here presented in one 
rtable and light book of 2,685 pages. It is much 
arger type than any single-volume edition hitherto 
published, and will be adopted by many for pulpit use. 
Persian morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt 
edges, 52s. 6d. 
Turkey morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt 
edges, 633, 


Cheap Editions of the Revised 
Bible 
ARE NOW READY IN THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 


Pearl 16mo (53 x 4 x 1} in.) 
Cloth, red edges, gilt lettered....................s008 10d, 
American cloth, extra strong, for School use... 10d. 


Ruby 16mo (6j x 43 x ltin.) 


Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered ............ 3s. 
Minion 8vo (8} x 53 x li in.) 
Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered ............ 53. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
The Revised Version is the joint proper'y ef the 
Universities of Oauford and Cambridge. 


London : 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Ware- 
house, Amen Corner, E.C, 


C.J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press 
Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETION of FURNEAUX’S ‘ANNALS 
ITUS.” 





Nv 


of T 
Just published, with a Map, demy 8vo, price 20s. 
The ANNALS of TACITUS.— 
Vol. II., BOOKS XI.-XVI. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Henry FuRNEAUX, 
M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 
‘Worthy of the best traditions of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.’”’—Times, 
(Vol. I., BOOKS I.-VI., price 18s.) 





Just published, 8vo, half-bound, price 14s. 


An ESSAY on the GOVERNMENT 
of DEPENDENCIES. By Sir Gzorce 
CorNEWALL Lewis, K.C.B. (Originally published 
in 1841.) Edited, with an Introduction, by C. P. 
Lucas, B.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and the 
Colonial Office, London. 

_ Its value is greatly supplemented by Mr. Lucas’s 

introduction, which forms a masterly survey of the 

present state of the Colonial question, and, in par- 
ticular, of the tendencies which make for and against 
intercolonial and Imperial Federation.’ —Times. 





Just ready, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6u. 
EURIPIDES.—CYCLOPS. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. Loyé, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 
Rector of Holwell, Dorset. 





Just ready, extra fcap. Svo, price 2s. 6d. 


WORDSWORTH. — The WHITE 
DOE of RYLSTONE. With the “Song 
at the Feast of Brougham Castle,’’ and ‘ The 
Force of Prayer.’’ Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Witt1am Kynicut, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrews. 





Just ready, royal 8vo, linen boards, price 28s. 


The INSCRIPTIONS of COS. By 
W. B Patoy, and E, L, Hicks, With a Map of 


Full Clavendon Press Catalogues post-free. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
By W. Crark Russz1u, Author of “The Wreck 
of the ‘Grosvenor,’” &c 3 vols. [Reary. 

“Shipwreck and exposure and danger are his 
themes. The strength of the story lies in the ex- 

cellence of the studies of Nature—all intensely vivid. 

The book seems not inferior to any of the author's 

works.”—Athenzum. 

“A story of the most thrilling adventures from be- 
ginning to end. Distinguished by strength and finish. 

The work is one of exceptional interest.” —Scotsman. 


HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 
Rozinson Author of ‘The Plan of Campaign,” 
&e. 3 vols. [ Ready. 


URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. 
By S. Bartna-Goutp, Author of ** Mehalah,”’ &c. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr. Baring-Gould is at his best in ‘ Urith,’’’— 

Times. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. 
By J. MacLaren Copan, Author of ** Master of 
his Fate,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d 

« 4 novel of much more than average merit. It is 
written wiih remarkable vigour, and its beautiful 
diction takes the reader's attention at once,”— 

Newcastle Chronicle 


A PINCH of EXPERIENCE. By 
L. B. WatrorD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c, 
With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ [Neat week. 


The RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
MoteswortH, Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” 
&e. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 
Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade, 
Author of ‘A Girl of the Peopl:,” &. Illus- 
trated by Everard Hopkins. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


The HONOURABLE MISS: a Tale 
of a Country Town. By L. T. Mrane, Author 
of “Scamp and I,’’ &. With Illustrations by 
Everard Hopkins. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BRAND: a Drama. By Henrik 
InsEN. Translated by WILLIAM WILson. Crown 
8vo, 5s. [ Ready, 

The COLLEGES of OXFORD: 
their History and their Traditions. Twenty-one 
Chapters by Members of the Colleges. Edited 
by ANDREW C:apRk, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln, 


0, 188, 

“Whether the reader approaches the book as a 
patriotic member of a college, as an antiquary, or as 
astudent of the organic growth of college foundati on, 
it will amply reward his attention.’’—Times, 


LYRA HEROICA: a Book of 
Verse for Boys. Sele :ted and Arranged by W. 
E, Hentey. Crown 8vo, 63. [Rerdy. 


The LIFE of ADMIRAL LORD 
COLLINGWOOD, By W. Crarx RwvsseELL, 
Author of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ”’ 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 8vo, 15s. 

“Those who believe that there is no better reading 
than the lives of those who have fought and bled and 
died for their country, will be glad that there has at 
length appeared a really adequate biography of such 

: = Englishman as Lord Collingwood.”’—Anti- 

acobin. 


The PATH TOWARDS KNOW- 
LEDGE: Discourses on Some Difficulties of the 
Day. By W. CunnineHam, D.D. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Among the subjects treated are: Marriage and 

Population, Socialism, Positivism, Education, Civil 

Obedience, &c. 

FREAKS of FANATICISM. By 
8. Bartnc-GouLp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The IMITATION of BUDDHA: 
being Quotations from the Bu ‘dhist Writings, 
arranged for Every Day inthe Year. By E. M. 


BowvEN. With Preface by Sir Epwin ARNoLp. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY. By F.S. Granger, 


VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp 


The EVOLUTION of PLANT 


FE: Lower Forms. By G. MassEE, Kew 
—— U.E. Lecturer in Botany. With Illus- 
rations, 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY. 
Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
MUTUAL THRIFT: an Inquiry 
into the Working of Friendly Societie:. By J. F. 
WILKINSON, M.A 


TRADE UNIONISM—NEW and 
OLD. By G. HoweExt, M.P. 
PROBLEMS of POVERTY: an 
pauity into the Industrial Condit ons of the 
r. By J. A. Hopson, M A. 


The CO-OPERATIVE MOVE- 
ENT TO-DAY. By 4. J. HoLyYoakeE. 


ENGLISH LEADERS OF RELIGION. 
AL Town 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, 23. 6d. 
imited E jition, on hand-made aper, demy 8vo, 
BI SH half-vellum, 10s. 6d. 
' OP WILBERFORCE. By 
» W. Danrexy, M.A, (Ready, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


N E W WOR K S. 

Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD’S Narrative of her 
ESCAPE from the Scene of the recent MUTINY 
in MANIPUR will be published Next Week, in 
One Volume demy 8vo, with Portraits and Illus- 
trations, 15s. 








A NEW VOLUME of ROAD-TRAVEL. 


ACROSS ENGLAND in a DOG-CART: from London 


to St. Davids and Back. By James Joun Hissey, Author of “A Tour in a Phaeton,” &. With 20 
Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“The more readers Mr. Hissey finds the more people there will be to confess that a journey by road through 
England can be one of the most enjoyable of things. It is certainly enjoyable in Mr. Hissey's pages, inter- 
rupted as those pages so frequently are by graphic woodcuts prepared from drawings by the author.”—Globe. 


By the Rev. C. H. COPE. 


REMINISCENCES of CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A. By 


- on the Rev. CHaRLEs Henry Cope, M.A. With Portrait and Fac-simile Reproductions, demy 
vo, 16s, 


‘* No stimulus is needed to induce society to give a hearty reception to these reminiscences.”—Times. 
“ The genial artist had an excellent memory for quaint sayings and curious types, and some entertaining 
stories will be found in the book.’’—St. Jam:s’s Gazette. 


By the Hon. Mrs, RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES: an Account of a Visit to Canada. 


By Frances E. O. Moncx. Demy 8vo, lis. 
“A capital book. Some of the stories are excellent.”—Observer. 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR; or, Rambles on Foot through the Black Forest. 


By Cuartorte E. L, Rippett, Author of ‘‘ George Geith of Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By M. LAVISSE. 


The YOUTH of FREDERICK the GREAT. From the 


French of Eanest Lavisse. By StepHen Simeon. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

** An important work which may be studied side by side with Carlyle’s.”—Times. 

“A brilliant historical study marked by much literary ability.”—Globe. 

“A book which has an interest more intense, thrilling, and continuous than that of the most sensational 
novel ; for while the incidents are as dramatic, the personages as well defined and as ——- the turn 
of events as unexpected as even the most prolific, daring, and romantic of romancers could invent—the whole 
story is one of real life and of human beings that existed and survive to-day in most potent and palpable 
form.”—Sunday Sun. : 


By Mr. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


MY LIFE. By Tuomas Siwney Cooper. 


Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


A New and 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ NO RELATIONS.” 
CONSGIENCE. By Heoror Mator. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC,” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris, Author of “A 


Bachelor’s Blunder,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
By the AUTHOR of “IN LONDON TOWN.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karnarine Lee (Mrs. Jenner), 


Author of ‘‘A Western Wild Flower.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** A very interesting and exciting story.’”’—+Observer. 


By the AUTHOR of “ UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, Author of “Success,” &e. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“‘ The incident of the ‘ride for life or death’ aud a few others in the story recall (by no resemblance of 
fact, but by the same rapid, picturesque, and passionate movement) some of the more thrilling passages in 
Seott—such as every one will remember in ‘ The Talisman’ and * Ivanhoe.’ ”—Academy. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ GODFREY HELSTONE.” 


PATIENCE HOLT. By Georciana M. Cratx, Author of 


** Diana,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
** Has real power, real pathos, and real cleverness.”—Queen. 


Now ready. 


VIOLET MOSES. By Lzonarp Merrick. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The cleverness of the workmanship is unmistakable ; indeed, the book is in various ways one of the ablest 
of recent novels,’’—Spectator. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
THE DEWY MORN. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARY ST. JOHN. 
By ROSA N. CAREY. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Forming the latest additions to BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 











RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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A & Cc. BLACK. 


Now ready. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lectures, 1891. 
By Professor Sir G. G. Stoxrs, Bart., M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33, 6d. 








Now ready. 


PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. Farrer. 





Now ready. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and JUDAH. 
By Professor J. WELLHAUSEN. Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





Now ready. 
The CHURCH of SCOTLAND: a Sketch of its History. 
By the Rev. P. M‘Apam Muir. New and Revised Edition, with Notes and 
Iudex. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





Now ready. 


FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, &c. (“Science in Plain Language” 


Series.) By Witt1am Duruam, F.R.S.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 





Now ready. 


BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS: a 


Manual of Practical Law. By F.Tittyarp, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 





Now ready. 


COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, &c. : a Manual 
of Practical Law. By W. A. Bewrs, LL.B. Cvown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 





Now ready. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


New Half-Crown Edition, in 25 vols., Illustrated with Steel Frontispieces 
and Vignettes. Sets in cloth, gilt top, price £3 3s. 





Now ready, Vols. I. to XII. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


New Popular Edition, with Introductory Vignettes and Special Glossaries, 
in 25 vols., price 6d. each, 





Now ready. 


MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN TIME. 
By Sir Danir~ Witson, LL.D., F.R.S.E. In 2 vols. medium 4to, cloth, 
price 25s, Also a few copies on hand-made paper, royal 4to, £3 3s, 


London: A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, W. 


A FEW OF DEAN'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 63.—By JEAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a Story of Modern French 
Life. Edited by Joun Berwick, and Illustrated by R. André, 
The French Edition of this Novel has had a Sale of 16 Editions in 17 months, 
and the first review of the English Edition received by the Publishers, says:— 
“* One of the most fascinating novels written for years.” 





Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s, 6d. 
By WILLIAM H. STACPOOLE, Author of “‘ F.R.S.,” &c. 


The THREE BOOTS: a Story of 


Present-Day London. Illustrated. This clever Novel turns upon an 
extraordivary hoax and a strange conspiracy. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s, 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 


CORRESPONDENCE with the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the 
late Charles Dickens, and others. Edited by FrepERICcK CRAWFORD. With 
a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits, Andersen’s letters to his friends, 
which have been looked forward to as a literary treat, have a genuine ring 
about them, and most of them appear to have been written without any 
thought of their being published. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 


Handsomely bound, large post 8vo, price 6s.—By PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Ven- 
detta Story. Illustrated by R. André, 
**Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one who has been 


able to impart more of vivid local colouring to his sketches of Corsican peasant 
life than is found in other volumes,’’—Morning Post, 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8vo, price 10s. 6d.; or 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 63. each.—By ARTHUR GODDARD. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. Being a 


Series of Anecdotal, Biographical, and Critical Monographs of the Leading 

Actors, including Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, J. L. Toole, &c. Illus- 

per by Fred. Barnard, J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known 
rtists. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt, gilt edges, large crown 8vo, price 53. 


DEAN’S FAIRY-BOOK. A Companion 


to “The Doyle Fairy-Book’’ (5s.) This volume, which makes a splendid 
Presentation Book for a Child, contains most of the favourite Fairy-Tales of 
Childhood, drawn from Perrault, old Chap-Books, and ‘The Arabian 
Nights.” The book is enriched with numerous excellent Illustrations by 
Louis Marvy, John Proctor, and other able Artists. 


London: DEAN and SON, 1604 Fleet Street, E.C. 


James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co,’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, and EXPLORERS. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps, Author of “ A Thousand Miles Up the Nile,’ ‘‘ Lord Bracken. 
bury,” “ Barbara’s History,” &c. Profusely Illu-trated, demy 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, 15s. 

Readers who, without being professed Egyptologist:, are fascinated by a 

subject which never relaxes its hold on those who have once yielded to its spell, 

cannot but be grateful to Miss Elwards for summarising the results of the most 
recent inquiries and discoveries in a form at once popu'ar, attractive, and 
adequate. The work is copiously illustrated from various authentic sources,’’— 

Times. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. By Theodore 
CHILD. Illustrated, 870, cloth extra, 25s. 

**South America and its affairs are so mach before the world at the present 
moment that Mr. Theodore Child’s elaborate descriptive work, copiously and 
attractively illustrated, on ‘The Spanish-American Republics,’ is sure cf a 
favourable reception...... A very opportune book, eminently readable and attra>. 
tive and full of valuable information.” —Ti.n’s. 


The BARD of the DIMBOVITZA. Roumanian Folk-Songs, 
Collected from the Peasants by HiLine VacareEsco. Translated by Carmex 
Sytva aud ALMA STRETTELL, With an Introduction by CarMEN Sy va, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, i0s. 6d. Edition de Luxe, limited to 5) 
signed and numbered copies on Imperial Japan p per, bound in vellum, 42s, 

“These poems have the wild melancholy and the fierce simplicity of all true 
popular ballads...... There are e‘ements of the Greek joy in atl beautiful sights 
and sounds...... but there is also a fierce love of battle and of blood, such as rinzs 
through the Nibelungen epic. ’—FrEDERIC HaRRIsON, in the For!nightly. 


NEW NOVELS. 





IN the “STRANGER PEOPLE’S” COUNTRY. By 


CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. With Frontispiece, 8vo, cloth, ornamental, ‘is, 


The CHEVALIER of PENSIERI-VANI. Together with 


Frequent References to the Prorege of Arcopia. By Henry B, FULtrr, 
Crown 8vo, 5:. 


“A precious book..... it tastes of genius.’’—The late James RussELL Lowe, 


The HOUSE of MARTHA. By Frank R. Stockton. 8vo, 


cloth, ornamental, 6s. 


DALLY. By Maria Louise Pool. 


ornamental, 63, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Catalogues sent, post-free, on application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 


The ROMANCE of a FRENCH PAR. 


SONAGE; or, the Double Sacrifice. By the Author of “Dr. Jacob,” 
“ Kitty,” &. 2 vols, [Next week, 


BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


HAZEL FANE. By Blanche Roosevelt. 


3 vols. 





MARY A. DICKENS, 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens. 


3 vols. 
The Standard says:—‘‘ By the granddaughter of one of our greatest novelists. 
A: Pathetic and almost beautiful......Miss Dickens writes simply and clearly. 


She puts her characters and scenes before us with a certain amount of directuess 
that at times reminds us of Mrs, Gaskell.’’ 





A. A. ANDERSON and A. WALL, 


A ROMANCE of N’SHABE. Being 4 


Record of Startling Adventures in South Central Africa. By AnpREW A, 
ANDERSON, Author of “‘ Twenty-five Years in a Waggon,” and A. Watt. With 
Illustrations by Irving Montague. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


The Spectator says :—Very well done...... The description of the daily ‘trek,’ 
the scenery of the country, the forest and the rolling veldt, the exhilarating ar— 
all that makes the lot of the African hunter a joyous one—is full of fascia a 
The impressiveness of a primeval forest is touched upon with a happiness that 
is admirable,”’ 





GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. By George 


MerrepitH. A One-Volume Edition, uniform with the 3s. 6d. and 6s. Editions 
of his Works, [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
At 3d. in the Shilling Discount. 


A large stock of all the New Season’s Books, handsomely bound 
Standard Works suitable for Presentation, on view in the Show-Rooms. 
attention to orders by Post. New Catalogue of 150 pp., containing Lists 





Poetry aud 
Prompt 
of all 


rs and 
the New Books, and Complete Lists of all the principal Standard Authors @ 
Series, will be ready shortly, and will be sent post-free on application. 





OFFICE of “ DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &c,” 


ALFRED WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), Discount Bookseller, 18 Grace 
church Street, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0.'S STANDARD BOOKS. 








By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 53. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, + vols. crown 8vo, 163. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 8s. 
TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 
AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 23, 6d., or 3s, 6d., gilt e7ges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 10s, 6d. 


z—— Bijou Edition, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 

Popular Edition, feap. 4to, 6d., sewed ; 1s., cloth. 
Illustrated by J. RK. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 33. 6d., cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Annotated Edition, feap. By, 1s., sewed ; 1s. 64., cloth. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, § vols. 8vo, £5 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. post 8 hg “B4 16s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart, 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, crown 8yo, 6s. 
OABINET EDITION, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 42s, 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of 


ARAGON: the Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the 
Court of Henry VIII. 8vo, 16s. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. each, 


CASAR: a Sketch. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of His Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s, 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY. of ENGLAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s.—Vols. IIT. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.—Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 363,—Vols. VII. and VILI. 
(with Index to the Complete Work), 1793- 1801, 368. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


. J anes I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8yo, 
3 each, 


A HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649, (3 vols.) Vol. I., 1642-1644, with 24 Maps, 8vo, 21s. (out dunt. 
= ol. non mop -1647, with bi Maps, Bvo, 24s.—Vol, IIL, 1647 -1649, with 8 
aps, Svo, 




















By Sir ERSKINE MAY. 


(LORD FARNBOROUGH.) 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


pg AND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
ce 1 





By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 


With 65 Maps, 2 vols, 8yo, 31s. 6d. 





By the Bev: J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D., 


Master of University College, Oxford, 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


Period I.—MEDIZVALMON- | Period III. — CONSTITU- 
ARCHY: the Departure of the TIONAL MONARCHY: William 
Romans to Richard III, From and Mary to William IV. From 
A.D. 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. | 1689 to 1837. Price 7s. 6d. 

Period II.—PERSONAL MON- | Period IV. — The GROWTH 
ARCHY: Henry VII. to James II, of DEMOCRACY: Victoria, From 
From 1485 to 1688, 5s, | 1837 to 1880. 6s, 


By A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., and 
CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the 


POLITICAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1890, Crown 8vo, 6s, 








By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 3 vols, crown 8yo, 2s, 





By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text, Svo, 18s, 
By HEINRICH EWALD. 
The HISTORY of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German, 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and IL, 24s.; Vols. IIT. and IV., 
21s.; Vol. V., 18s.; Vol. VI.,16s.; Vol. VIL., 21s. ; Vol. VIIL., 18s, 


By P. M. ROGET, M.D. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged 
and Improved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the 
Author’s Son, ‘Joun Lewis Roger. Crown 8y¥0, 10s, 6d. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The SENSES and the INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Part I., DEDUCTION. 4s. ! Part Il., INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 














By Professor BECKER. 
GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 


Augustus. With 23 Wood Engravings, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CHARICLES;; or, Illustrations of the Private 


Life of the Ancient Greeks. With 15 Wood Engravings, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


By J. 0. HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS. 
OUTLINE of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. 


With numerous Illustrations and Fac-similes, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 21s. 


By ALFRED H. HUTH. 
The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered 


with respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the 
Teachings of Biology. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


Edited by J. W. MACKAIL. 
SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. With a Revised Text, Introduction, Translation, and Notes, 
8vo, 16s, 














By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVO- 


LUTION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. §8yo, 10s, 6d. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR AND 
BLACK-AND-WHITE. 


GRANNY’S WONDERUL CHAIR 
andITSTALES of FAIRY TIMES. By 
Francrs Browne. Illustrated with 16 Coloured 
and 63 B'ack-and-White Pictures by Mrs, Seymour 
Lucas. Crown 4to, paper boards, price 5s, 


TWICE FOUR. Original Stories by 
F, Nessit, Mrs, PatcHETT Martin, Mrs. GELLIE, 
ALicE WEBER, THEO. GIFT, Rowe LinastTon, 
Miss Epwarps, Mrs. WORTHINGTON Buiss. With 
8 Coloured Illustrations by H. J. Johnstone, E, 
Hume, F. T. Underhill, J. M. Dealy, E. Welby, 
and 50 Black-and-White by C. M. Watts, J. Full- 
wood, F, Maplestone, Fanny Moody, C. Hammond, 
A. Jameson, A. W. Strutt, J. Finnemore, W. 
Lance, A. S. Fenn, &c. Uniform with “ Over the 
Sea.’”’ Crown 4to, paper boards, price 3s. 6d, 


SOME SWEET STORIES of OLD. 
Boys of Bible Story. By the Rev. C. J. Ripar- 
war, M.A. With 8 Coloured Illustrations by 
Henry Ryland, and “8 Black-and-White by May 
Bowley. Crown 4to, paper boards, price 23. 6d. 

Hagar and Ishmael. 

Hiding of Moses. 

Hannah and Samuel 

Shunamite Woman and Son. 
The bag | King Josiah. 

St John the Baptist. 

The Holy Child. _ 

The Presentation in the Temple. 





ILLUSTRATED IN BLACK-AND- 
WHITE. 

NOBODY’S BUSINESS. By EpitTH 
CaRRINGTON, Author of ‘‘ Stories for Somebody.”’ 
Profusely Illustiated by Etheline E. Dell. 4to, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, price 6s. 


A NEW BOOK of the FAIRIES. By 


BrEaTrRICE HarRaDEN, Author of “ Things will 


Take a Ture,” *‘ Master Roley,’’ &c. Illustrated 
by E. Lupton. 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
price 63. 


SWEET CONTENT. By Mrs. Motes- 
worTH, Author of “Carrots,” ‘The Old Pin- 
cusbion,” &c. Illustrated by W. Rainey. 4to, 
cloth, price 6s. 


“THOSE CHILDREN.” By HELEN 
Mitman, Author of “ Boy,” ‘* The Little 
Ladies.” With Lllustrations by Emily J. Hard- 
ing. 4to, cloth elegant, price 33, 64. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN AND CO.’S 
ANNUALS. 
The OLD CORNER ANNUAL. Large 


4to, boards, price 3s. 6d. 





OUR CHRISTMAS BOX. Containing 
Popular Old-Fashioned Nursery Favourites and 
Short Stories about Animals. Fully Illustrated 
with Full-Page Colour Pictures and in Black-and- 
White, feap. 4to, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 





POETICAL SELECTIONS FOR THE 
YOUNG. 


The CHILDREN’S CASKET of 
FAVOURITE POEMS for RECITA- 
TION. By E. B. Browntine, JEAN INGELOW, 
Cc. G. Rossetti, M. Howitt, L. M. Atcort, F. R. 
Haveraat, A. T. Witney, &c. Compiled by 
Anyig M. Honr, Author of ‘‘Woman’s Enter- 
prise and Genius,”’ “ Self-Help for Women,” &c. 
Oniform with “The Boy’s and Girl’s Own 
Poetry-Books,” Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price ds. 6d. 





THE OLD CORNER SERIES. 

The following Additions to this Popular and Attrac- 
tive Series of newly Illustrated Editions of Old 
Nursery Favourites will be issued this year. The 
each contain 32 pp., all Illustrated, feap. 4to, wit 
Coloured Frontispiece and cover, price 6d. each, 

ALI BABA and the FORTY 

THIEVES. Illustrated by A. Chasemore. 


GOODY TWO-SHOFS. [Illustrated by 
W. J. Hodgson. 
JACK the GIANT-KILLER. _ [ilus- 


trated by W. J. Hodgson. 











NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES IN THE 
FIVE-SHILLING SERIES. 


BURR JUNIOR. His Struggles and 
Studies at School. By G. Manvitte FENN, 
Author of “Three Boys,” “ Cutlass and Cudgel,”’ 
&ec. Illustrated by A. W. Cooper. 334 pp., large 
crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, ee 


WITH the GREEN JACKETS; or, 
the Life and Adventures of a Rifleman. By J. 
Percy Groves, Major, late 27th Inniskillinzs, 
Author of ‘‘ From Cadet to Captain,” ‘‘ A Soldier 
Born,” ‘The Duke's Own,” “ Anchor and 
Laurel,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations by 
Lientenant-Colonel Marshman. 384 pp., large 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 





ADDITION TO THE BOYS’ OWN 
FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the 
EARTH. By Jutes Verne. With 53 Illus- 
trations by Rion. Crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 
gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 





NEWBERY PRIZE SERIES OF THREE- 
AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
PAUL BLAKE. By A. T. Euwes. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


LUKE ASHLEIGH. By A. T. Exiwes. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
illustrated by George Du Maurier. 





NEW TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 
AMONG the ZULUS: the Adventures 


of Hans Sterk in South Africa. By General A. 
W. Draysoy. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, price 23, 


The YOUNG GOVERNESS. A Tale 
for Girls. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
price 23, 





NEW BOOK IN CORONET SERIES. 
TARBUCKET and PIPECLAY. By 


Major J. Percy Groves. Illustrated by J. 
Schonberg. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


NEW STORIES IN THE FIVE-SHILLING 
SERIES. 


FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne BEAte, 
Author of ‘‘Simplicity and Fascination,” ‘‘Gladys 
the Reaper,’’ ‘‘The Miller’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Rose 
Mervyn,” ‘‘ Nothing Venture, Nothing Have,” 


&e. ith numerous Illustrations by Marcella 
Walker. Large crown 8yo, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s. 


CHANGED LOTS; or, Nobody Cares. 
By Frances Armstrone, Author of ** Her Own 
Way,’ &c. Illustrated by AnnieS, Fenn. 384 pp., 
large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 





ADDITION TO THE GIRLS’ OWN 
FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


MISCHIEF MAKERS; or, the Story 
of Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. 
BewsHER. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 3s. 6d. 





NEW BOOK IN THE CORONET LIBRARY 
FOR GIRLS. 


NIMPO’S TROUBLES. By OLIvE 
THORNE MILLER, Author of ‘Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,’ &c. Illustrated by Mary 
Hollock and Sol. Eytinge. Crown 8vo, 320 pp., 
cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 








THE NEWBERY PRIZE SERIES OF 
THREE-SHILLING BOOKS. 


ADVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, 


the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush 
and the Wilds. By Mrs. R. LEE. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, civth. 


ANECDOTES of the HABITS and 
INSTINCTS of ANIMALS. By Mrs, 
R. Ler. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 


ANECDOTES of the HABITS and 
INSTINCTS of BIRDS, REPTILES. 
and FISHES. By Mrs. R ure. Illustrated 
by Harrison Weir. Crown 8vo, cloth. 





THE HALF-CROWN HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 
TRUE STORIES from AFRICAN 


HISTORY. By W. Pimstetr. Profusely 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, price 2s. 6d. 


TRUE STORIES from GREEK 
HISTORY. By Mrz. ALFRED PoLLaRD. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, fully il ustrated, price 2s, 6d, 





THE NEWBERY TOY BOOKS, 

A New Series of Crown Quarto Toy Books, each con. 
taining 32 pp. of Reading and Pictures, every 
page Lilustrated, with Frontispiece and coloured 
cover, printed in 12 colours, price 6d. each. 


The BOOK of BEDTIME. By M. Coox. 
The BOOK of PLAYTIME. By M. 


Coox. 


The BOOK of DAYTIME. By M. Coox. 





ADDITIONS TO THE KINGSTON SIX. 
PENNY SERIES. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Danie. 


Deroe. In large 8vo, paper covers, Illustrated, 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. In large 8vo, paper covers, 
Illustrated. 





THE ENTERTAINMENT SERIES. 
Feay. 8vo, cloth limp, price ts. 


EVENINGS OUT; or, the Amateur 
Entertainer. By Constance Miimay, Author of 
‘The Doll Dramas.” A Truthful Record of Facts 
and Hints of Popular Entertainments within the 
limits of ordinary Young People and ordinary 
Home.Life in Country Towns and Parishes. It 
comprises Ideas for Penny-Readings, Waxworks, 
Tableaux-Vivants, Shadow Pantomimes, Cafés- 
Chantants, and various Entertainments, 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, price 1s. 


TWENTY MINUTES’ DRAWING- 
ROOM DUOLOGUES, &c. By Harriet 
L, CHILDE PEMBERTON, Author of “ Geese Prince, 
&c. Written with a view to Performance by 
Amateurs under the Simplest Conditions. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price ls. 


POSSIBLE PLAYS for PRIVATE 
PLAYERS. By Constance O'BRIEN. 





FOR RECITATION. 
BALLADS of the TOWER, and other 


Poems, By Mrs. AYLMER WOwING. Dedicated, 
by permission, to Sir Edwia Arnold, K.C.LE, 
8.1. 

“ Her verses, by reason of their vigorous phrasing 
and unaffected pathos, are well adapted for recita- 
tion.”—Daily Teleyraph. ” 

“Possess much simplicity and directness of style. 
—Saturday Review. 


Detailed Catalogues may be obtained from all Beoksellers. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., Limited, London and Sydney. 
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